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THE SCOTTISH TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Tue readers of the Teacher, who have perused the series 
of articles on the Parish Schools of Scotland, may have thought 
the account given of these schools too favorable in its charac- 
ter. But the description was intended to be general, not par- 
ticular, in its application. Undoubtedly, there always were 
many among the parish schools of Scotland, which would have 
served to exhibit the defects of the system, rather than its ex- 
cellences. ‘There were not a few which would havé shown, 
to the conviction of the most partial even of Scotchmen, the 
great need of the application of our American “ grading” 
system, or some other effective expedient for reducing the 
number of classes and of lessons in schools in which every- 
thing was taught daily, from the alphabet to Virgil, inclusive. 

The royal commission, accordingly, which was appointed, 
some years ago, to investigate the character and condition of 
schools and other places of education, reported, in very un- 
favorable terms, on the Scottish parochial schools, as greatly 
deficient, in regard to the purposes of education and the busi- 
ness of instruction, at the present day; and extensive im- 
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provements have since been introduced in these, as well as in 
all other classes of seminaries, in Scotland. 

But the most efficient system of measures adopted for the 
reformation of schools in that country, owes its origin to an 
individual, Mr. David Stow, now “honorary secretary to the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary.” Actuated by benevolent feeling, 
and guided by no ordinary share of the practical talent and 
shrewd judgment of his nation, he went to work as an amateur 
teacher of the children of the poor, the neglected, and the 
vicious, of a district of the city of Glasgow, notorious for its 
moral degradation. With the sturdy and resolute persever- 
ance of a genuine Scot of the olden time, he pursued his labor 
of love, from year to year, on the sterile and stubborn soil 
which he had chosen for his field of operation. He plainly 
saw, from the first, that, if his endeavors were to be crowned 
with success, the time-worn routine of school instruction would 
never serve his purpose. He must strike out, at once, a 
new path for himself. These dirty, neglected, stupid, vi- 
cious, profane, juvenile outcasts, must have a new system of 
measures applied to them. Cleanliness, health, decency, in- 
telligence, and morality, must be infused into their nature by 
means hitherto untried. 

With the strong faith of his countrymen in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and in the power of religious principle, he placed his en- 
tire dependence on a mode of education founded and built up 
on the intelligent, personal reception of divine truth, through 
the medium of the Bible. ‘To this great end all his proced- 
ure was adapted. For this purpose intellect and conscience 
were to be awakened, the heart was to be touched, the charac- 
ter to be softened and moulded, knowledge was to be communi- 
cated, health and comfort and genial feeling were to be secured 
as conditions of mental and. moral susceptibility. Over all the 
gentle spirit of humanity and love was to preside. The teacher 
was to become the companion and personal friend of the child, 
the conscious and recognized guardian of his happiness. 

After many partial failures, and under much discouragement 
and opposition, Mr. Stow pursued his unwearied course of 
Christian philanthropy, till the tide of circumstance and of 
opinion set strongly in his favor, and his system of measures for 
the Christian nurture of childhood was universally recognized 
as thoroughly effective, in all the prominent mental and moral 
features of its plan. Such has been the success of Mr. Stow’s 
generous labors, that schools modelled on his methods have 
been established extensively throughout the British empire ; 
and he has now the satisfaction of seeing a Model Normal 
School established, on a liberal and ample scale, for the train- 
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ing of teachers, with a view to the yet wider introduction of 
his system in various parts of the world. 

The prominent feature of Mr. Stow’s system, which as- 
signs so large a space to Scripture exercises, is peculiarly Scot- 
tish. Yet its other characteristics are unquestionably such as 
would subserve the best interests of general education, in the 
schools of our own country. Under this conviction, I shall 
be happy to tran$fer to the pages of the Massachusetts Teach- 
er some account of this new form and aspect of education in 
Scotland. 

The source from which we derive our information, to best 
advantage, on this subject, is a volume entitled, The Training 
System, Moral Training School, and Normal Seminary. By 
David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Seminary. Tenth Edition. London: Longman & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 528. 

The following extract from the Preface will serve to give a 
preliminary outline of the “ training system.” 

« Although the primary object of working out this system, 
was to provide an antidote to the exposed condition of youth, 
and the demoralizing influence of large towns and rural vil- 
lages, yet, in arranging its details, other important points in 
general education were developed, which are suited to all 
ranks and conditions of society. 

“It is difficult, in one sentence, to present an intelligible view 
of a system which is simple inits parts, and yet comprehen- 
sive, as a whole, for the intellectual, physical, and moral train- 
ing of children. But we may state that it assumes the follow- 
ing fundamental principles : — First, That TEacurnc is not 
TRAINING, whilst the former is included in the latter; and, 
Second, That THE SYMPATHY OF NUMBERS, which has been so 
much overlooked or neglected in education, forms an important 
element in the whole process. 

«We may notice one peculiarity of this system, which wasa 
desideratum in education: —the mode of communication that, 
from the age of three up to manhood, children may be taught 
and trained on one principle, and without change of system. 
Also, that the same amount of intellectual instruction is com- 
municated to children who can not read, — from the day they 
enter school, —as to those who can read, by means of the ora. 
TRAINING LEssons. This is a very important point for the 
consideration of missionaries, Scripture readers, and sabbath 
school teachers, as well as school trainers. 

“Sections I and IT show the necessity for an increase of the 
quantity, and an improvement in the quality of education, n- 
tellectually ; also the necessity for Moral Training in School, 
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by adding practice to principles. The object of this combined 
machine being to train not merely the head or intellect of the 
child, but the whole man, according to Scripture precept, ‘ in 
the way he should go,’ — ‘as he walketh by the way, as he 
sitteth down, and as he riseth up.” The Moral Training School, 
therefore, must include the cultivation of correct intellectual 
and physical, as well as moral habits, — all based on the only 
unalterable standard of morals, — the Word of God, — just as 
we would have our secular lessons in astronomy or mechanics 
based on a Newton or a James Watt, — and our physical exer- 
cises on the principle of military obedience, promptitude, and 
precision. 

“ Sections III and IV present the peculiar or distinguishing 
features of the system; Section V describes the normal semi- 
nary for the training of teachers ; and Section VI presents 
examples of the practical working of the system, together 
with lists of Bible and scientific subjects for oral training les- 
sons. 

“The Training System must be taken and judged of as a 
whole, and not in disjointed parts. Some of its practical points 
may, indeed, be successfully pursued apart, but only as one 
entire machine for training the child can it be responsible for 
results. 

“Twenty odd years ago, when we first published the princi- 
ples of the Training System, after having eleven years’ ex- 
perience of its effects in three schools, we fearlessly asserted 
that moral Training Schools were the great desiderata for the 
cultivation of youth, especially in large towns and villages, 
both as an addition to family training, where that exists, and 
as a substitute for it, where neglected. Our subsequent ex- 
perience, and the testimony of all who have faithfully and 
fully pursued its natural and Scriptural principles, go to prove 
that we were correct; and its success as a method of com- 
munication and of moral training, may now be stated as a mat- 
ter of history. The written testimony of above two thousand 
parents, and the critical ordeal of more than two thousand 
normal students, ranking from the village schoolmaster to the 
ordained clergyman, who have passed a course of training in 
this Institution, may, we hope, be warrant sufficient for our 
making this statement.” 

In subsequent numbers of the Teacher, we shall be happyto 
lay before our readers the principal features of the system em- 
bodied in Mr. Stow’s work, together with some of the details 
exhibiting its practical working. 

Ww. R. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


(CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST NUMBER.) 


In beginning the study of a new country, I endeavor first 
to impress upon the memory of my class certain leading facts ; 
as, first, the real size of the country, respecting which pupils 
are apt to derive such erroneous notions from the varying 
scale of their maps. This may be done in various ways, but 
perhaps the best is to divide it by the square miles contained 
in the State in which the pupil lives, and respecting whose 
real size he may be supposed to have an approach to a concep- 
tion. Grammar school teachers will usually find, however, 
that unless their pupils have had the good fortune to be taught 
by an uncommonly intelligent and skilful primary teacher, 
they must begin at the beginning, by teaching them the length 
of a single mile, measured in some direction from the school- 
house, and then, by familiarizmg them with the distances of 
neighboring places to which they have actually travelled, giv- 
ing them their first real intuitions of space. 

It is a good plan to require the pupil to make a table in his 
school memorandum-book or journal, and, taking his own 
State as the unit of measure, to insert the size of each country 
as he comes to it in the course of his study, comparing each 
new country with all those previously studied. A table thus 
gradually formed and gradually learned will stand a good 
chance of remaining fixed in his memory; and the fact that 
Hindostan is to Massachusetts as one to— how many of my 
grown readers can tell ?—as one to 160, will give a clearer 
idea of the vastness of the former country, and a table of such 
proportions will be much more easily remembered, than a cor- 
responding table of large numbers. Children, and indeed 
most grown persons, have very vague conceptions of a million, 
or even of thousands. 

Another good exercise for pupils familiar with the extrac- 
tion of the square root, is to require them to form a series of 
squares upon a given scale representing the relative size of 
the various countries. The comparison of a series of regular 
forms has a great advantage over that of the actual irregular 
outlines of the countries themselves. 

The size of the country once fairly impressed upon the 
pupil’s mind, the next step is to examine the nature of its 
surface ; and here very little help will be given by any of our 
school atlases. Certain rows of shaded marks are indeed set 
down upon them, which are supposed to represent mountains, 
but I am inclined to think that the conception the child de- 
rives from them will commonly be found to be that of a 
huge wall, rising directly from the level plain, running g 
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longer or shorter distance, and then abruptly ceasing. It is 
only here and there a child who has travelled to the White 
Hills, or who lives himself in a rough and broken country, 
| who has any real conception of variety of surface. The diffi- 
ye culty is overcome in some schools by the introduction of 
it Bauerkeller’s admirable relief-maps, but these are still too 
Ay expensive for general use. A cheaper expedient, and one 

almost as effective, would be the introduction of school maps 

3 colored and shaded upon a uniform system, to represent the 
, | surface outline.* A few strongly drawn lithographs of moun- 

tain, plain, and valley scenery, should also be in every school 
library. 

The nature of the surface and situation of the mountain 
ranges will determine the character of the river systems, the 
study of which should come next in course, and the depen- 
dence of the one geographical feature upon the other should 
be clearly pointed out. Next comes the climate, and, as de- 
pendent upon that, the animal and vegetable productions. 
And here let the grammar school teacher beware of supposing 
that his pupils have learned, as they should have done in the 
primary school, what animals and plants are. In most pri- 
mary schools the child will have been exclusively engaged in 
learning that to the black marks 1-i-o-n in his book, a certain 
sound “ion” should be attached; but unless he has been 
taught at home, or taken to a travelling menagerie, he is not 
to be supposed to have any adequate conception whatever of 
a lion or any other foreign beast. Indeed, he has probably 
never really seen even a cow, although the images of so many 
cows have passed over his retina.t Let the teacher then be- 
gin at the beginning, and, if he undertakes to talk of animals 
and plants at all, let him make provision for giving his pupils 
some general conception, by pictures and description, of what 
animals and plants are, and of their nature and habits.¢ Of 
vegetable products a little collection might easily be made, 
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*The beautiful German wall-maps of Sydow, imported by Westermann & Co. 
of New York, and Ide & Dutton of Boston, are colored in this way, and are very 
superior to any published in England or this country. I have used for some time 
with great advantage a similar hand-atlas by the same publisher. 

+ I was once, as member of a school committee, examining a rural primary 
school, and thought I would ask a little boy a few questions as to the meaning of 
a poem he had been reading, in which a swallow’s nest was mentioned. ‘Though he 
was a country boy, and had been reading the book for some time, I found he did 
not know whether the swallow built her nest on the ground, or in a tree, and in 
fact that though he could read, pronounce, and spell the piece, he hardly attach- 
ed any meaning to it whatever. 

t Small provision has as yet been made for supplying this wantin schools. At 
some of the Sabbath school depositories I have seen a coarse but spirited set of 
large colored engravings of animals,which would be very useful in common schools. 
A corrected and illustrated edition of that delightful book, Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature, would be a most attractive volume for the library. Wood's Natural His- 
tory and the Zodlogy belonging to Chambers’ series are useful books, but the prints 
are too small to be effective in class-teaching. 
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first, ot those of his own town and State, and then by procur- 
ing specimens of foreign gums, fruits, nuts, dye-stuffs, &c., &c., 
of the druggist, grocer, and merchant. A most instructive 
school museum can thus be formed at a very small expense, 
not of oddities and monstrosities, but, what is far better, of 
common substances used every day as food or clothing, or in 
the various arts. . 

After the study of the physical features, will come that of 
the inhabitants of the country —their race, and physical pe- 
culiarities, and as much of their history as can incidentally be 
communicated ; but I doubt the propriety of making the sub- 
ject of History at all prominent in a course of geographical 
study. ‘The aim of every course of instruction should be 
simple and undivided; the mingling of different and unre- 
lated conceptions, or even the complicating of too many re- 
lated conceptions, will lead to confusion in an immature mind. 
Geography, properly defined, belongs to physical, history to 
moral studies, and the trains of thought and discipline of 
the mind involved in the two are widely different, and belon 
to very different stages of progress. I would therefore keep 
the two courses very distinct, teaching only so much of His- 
tory and its kindred studies in the geographical course as is 
necessary to elucidate the physical peculiarities of the race of 
human beings who inhabit each country, and reserving the 
systematic study of their government, manners, religion, laws, 
&c., — for these are only history of the present, — for the his- 
torical course which ought immediately to succeed the geogra- 
phical. Of this course the geographical details which have 
been already mastered are an indispensable foundation. 

I have come to this conviction from having pursued a some- 
what contrary course, to the details of which 1 now return. 

In order to make the contrast as striking as possible, I 
passed from Scandinavia directly to India, beginning with 
the physical description contained in Murray’s Encyclopedia 
of Geography. This work I find always useful and enter- 
taining. It is written with a good deal of literary skill, and 
a judicious teacher who possesses it can almost always make 
up for himself a series of lessons from it that will be superior 
to most of the printed text-books, while the exercise of mak- 
ing them will be an invaluable discipline to himself. In po- 
litical and statistical details, however, the work is behind the 
times, no new edition having been published for some years. 
For facts of this kind I have had recourse to the geographical 
division of the “ English Cyclopedia,” published in London, 
by Charles Knight, where information is brought down almost 
to the present moment. 


After completing a short course of this kind (some books 
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of travels and odd volumes of the Oriental Annual furnishing 
characteristic sketches of Eastern scenery,) 1 was tempted 
aside from my geographical course by Macaulay’s brilliant ac- 
count of the conquest of India, in his articles on Clive and 
Hastings. These, with some omissions, we made our reading- 
book for several days, and whatever objections his florid style 
may be open to, I found that his animated narrative fixed the 
attention of boys beyond that of almost any writer. They 
were heartily interested, and the consideration of the some- 
what questionable public character of the two heroes afforded 
a good exercise in morals. 

I found India so vast a subject, and its geography so closely 
connected with that of the rest of Asia, that I contented my- 
self with a general sketch, and determined to return to Eu- 
rope. Here we began with the westernmost extremity, the 
Spanish peninsula. My German atlases gave us a very clear 
conception of the peculiar conformation of this country, and 
Murray’s Encyclopedia is excellent for a detailed description. 
We could not help going somewhat into the romantic history 
of Spain, for it is of a character peculiarly to captivate the 
youthful imagination. The Roman wars in Spain, the Spanish 
wars with the Moors, in Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 
Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid, and Lockhart’s Spanish Bal- 
lads — her period of greatness and the discovery of America — 
are all exceedingly attractive subjects, and the books are easily 
accessible. Almost any boy would be glad to read Irving’s 
Columbus, and chapters from Don Quixote make highly 
popular reading lessons. Slidell’s Year in Spain, and Ford’s 
Travels, are common in libraries, and some drawings, better 
or worse, of the beautiful Moorish Architecture are found in 
many annuals and magazines. 

From Spain we passed to France ; and here, as my boys 
were engaged upon Cesar, I spent some time upon the Ro- 
man conquest of Gaul, reading to them out of Merivale’s 
«* Rome under the Emperors,” and passages from Michelet’s 
picturesque History of France. The physical geography of 
France is not nearly so interesting as that of Spain. 

From France we passed to Great Britain, going over it by 
counties ; but as we were then engaged in writing abstracts of 
lessons from Arnott’s Physics, I did not require written ab- 
stracts, and our study was somewhat cursory. I propose to 
return to England next winter in a course of History. 

Holland and Belgium came next, those 


—‘ countries that draw fifty foot of water ; 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature; 
And when the sea does in upon them break 
And drowns a province, does but spring a leak,” 
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with its canals and its meadows, its fat cattle and Dutch 
cheeses, and fine old cities of ancient renown. To illustrate 
medieval times we read a chapter out of Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles, the cheap edition with quaint wood-cuts, published a 
few years ago in New York, and the older boys were already 
acquainted with Scott’s Quentin Durward. 

Then we plunged into the labyrinth of Germany, first try- 
ing to find its clue in a brief explanation of the Feudal Sys- 
tem. And here for the first time Massachusetts became the 
dividend, and began to appear of quite respectable dimensions 
by the side of these infinitesimal principalities, with their 
gigantic and unpronounceable names. A cursory description 
of these, however, and a general view of the political arrange- 
ment of Central Europe suffice in a first course. The phys- 
ical features of Bohemia and Moravia are more interesting, 
and Kossuth and recent events render Hungary peculiarly so, 
and have given occasion to the publication of several interest- 
ing books. Paget’s Travels, and the volume of Mr. Brace, 
are among the best. 

We came now to the great Alpine region, with all its varied 
wonders ; and here I purchased Bauerkeller’s small relief-map 
of Central Europe. It costs only three dollars, and I found 
it richly worth the money. Though only thirteen by fifteen 
inches in dimensions, yet every valley, and the outline and 
relative height of every range, and the course of every river, 
are laid down with exact precision, so that a few hours’ study 
of it will give the student such a mastery of all the details of 
Alpine geography as it would be vain to attempt to acquire in 
any other way. The descriptions of books of travels, and of 
the physical geographies, are rendered perfectly plain by it, 
and if the teacher can procure the use of any of the numer- 
ous illustrated volumes upon Switzerland and the Tyrol, and 
of Prof. Forbes’ work on the Glaciers, with its beautiful tinted 
lithographs, he will hardly fail to make this the most inter- 
esting part of his course. 

I need hardly dwell on the varied sources of interest which 
the geography of Greece and Italy afford, especially to young 
candidates for classical honors, or how, when we proceed to 
Turkey and the East, the sources of information multiply, 
and the associations with sacred subjects give the study a 
graver import, and connect it with what in proper hands may 
always be made most interesting reading to the young, the 
simple and venerable narratives of the Old Testament. Every 
Sunday School library will afford the teacher materials for the 
study of the geography of Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. I 
will only mention here that I found Bayard Taylor’s narrative 
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avery good one for school reading, and that it contains a 
chapter descriptive of a horseback ride across the centre of 
Asia Minor, which is almost untrodden ground to the tourist. 

We closed our course for the term with a voyage up the 
Nile, in which we had the rare good fortune to have the use 
of a manuscript journal kept by a friend who had just re- 
turned from an Eastern tour, illustrated by a series of very 
beautiful photographic views purchased in Cairo.* 

I do not claim that by the course I have thus described I 
have exhausted the subject of the geography of this part of 
the globe, or that I have hardly more than begun it. I hope 
I have done something to give it a living interest in the boys’ 
minds, drawn the outlines on a somewhat adequate scale, and 
laid a foundation for further and more systematic study. I 
have tried to avoid degrading a great and interesting subject 
by the lifeless repetition of lessons from a cut and (thoroughly) 
dried manual. My purpose is to take the same pupils here- 
after through a more systematic course of Physics and Phys- 
ical Geography on the one hand, and of Political History on 
the other, for which 1 hope to find that this preliminary course 
has amply prepared them. W. P. A. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


[During the year 1853, the Committee of the Public Schools of Boston 
passed a vote toincrease the salaries of al] the Teachers, excepting those of the 
Principals of the Public Latin, High, and Normal Schools. The Committee 
on Salaries lately reported in favor of increasing the salaries of the Principals 
of these Schools. We present to our readers the whole of the report, as it 
contains matter of very general interest, and places the subject in its just 
light.] 

REPORT. 
It has, very properly, been the practice of the Board to 
examine carefully all propositions to increase the Salaries of 
the teachers in our Public Schools, and to grant such in- 
crease, only when a cautious consideration of all the bear- 
ings of the proposed change has convinced it, that a liberal 
and just regard for the interests of public instruction de- 
mands an increased expenditure. Sharing in these views, 
your Committee have, with a proper degree of caution, ex- 
amined the subject embraced in the order, with a strict re- 
gard to such an economical administration of the affairs of 
our schools as the already large appropriations necessary for 
their support demands, and yet having in view those other 
considerations, which involve the interest and success of our 


* Of all the multitude of works of Eastern travel, none surpasses in interest and 
instruction Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Eastern Life, Present and Past.” 
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school system, and to which all others are but secondary 
and subservient. Inthe examination of this subject, it is per- 
tinent to inquire whether there is not involved in this propo- 
sition an act of justice, due to teachers who, through a series 
of years, have not only faithfully, but efficiently and success- 
fully, served this Board in positions demanding the largest ac- 
quirements and the most varied qualifications ; — whether the 
service which has been and is being rendered by these masters 
is not worthy of an increased remuneration ;— whether the 
cause of general education, and the credit of our school system, 
do not demand some change ;—whether, when a vacancy exists, 
in either of these positions, we cannot have a higher grade of 
talent to select from, by making the salary such as to com- 
mand it. We feel that there is a degree of cogency in all 
these inquiries, and that the proposition now before the Board 
is worthy of careful and candid consideration. 

In the year 1814, when the Latin School was placed upon a 
new basis, the highest salary paid to any clergyman was taken 
as the criterion for that of the master of this school. The 
English High, and Girls’ High and Normal Schools, as they 
became permanently established, were placed upon an equality 
with the Latin School ; and it is fair to suppose that had they 
all been in existence in 1814, they would have stood upon the 
same level, that the amount of salary paid to their respective 
masters would have been the same, and that the principles 
upon which it was established would have applied equally to 
all. It was then felt by the guardians of our Public Schools, 
that it was more than important, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, that the master of such a school should be a man of first- 
class ability, possessing perfectly all the varied qualifications 
necessary to fill such a position with success. A salary was 
therefore voted which would command and retain such a mas- 
ter ; and when we reflect that two thousand dollars, the high- 
est salary paid to any clergyman in those times, was nearly, if 
not fully equal to thirty-five hundred now, we can judge not 
only how important our predecessors deemed this position to 
be, but how liberally they were willing to pay the teacher who 
suitably filled it. This view is brought out with greater clear- 
ness, when we compare the amount paid to the grammar 
masters then, one thousand dollars, with that paid to the mas- 
ter of the Latin School. It is true that the grammar 
masters then were not what the grammar masters now 
are, nor is the distinction, in the amount of ability re- 
quired now, of the Latin, and the grammar masters, what it 
was then; nevertheless, 100 per cent. is a wide difference, and 
even if the master of the Latin School were more than quali- 
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avery good one for school reading, and that it contains a 
chapter descriptive of a horseback ride across the centre of 
Asia Minor, which is almost untrodden ground to the tourist. 

We closed our course for the term with a voyage up the 
Nile, in which we had the rare good fortune to have the use 
of a manuscript journal kept by a friend who had just re- 
turned from an Eastern tour, illustrated by a series of very 
beautiful photographic views purchased in Cairo.* 

I do not claim that by the course I have thus described I 
have exhausted the subject of the geography of this part of 
the globe, or that I have hardly more than begun it. I hope 
I have done something to give it a living interest in the boys’ 
minds, drawn the outlines on a somewhat adequate scale, and 
laid a foundation for further and more systematic study. I 
have tried to avoid degrading a great and interesting subject 
by the lifeless repetition of lessons from a cut and (thoroughly) 
dried manual. My purpose is to take the same pupils here- 
after through a more systematic course of Physics and Phys- 
ical Geography on the one hand, and of Political History on 
the other, for which 1 hope to find that this preliminary course 
has amply prepared them. W. P. A. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


[During the year 1853, the Committee of the Public Schools of Boston 
passed a vote toincrease the salaries of al] the Teachers, excepting those of the 
Principals of the Public Latin, High, and Normal Schools, The Committee 
on Salaries lately reported in favor of increasing the salaries of the Principals 
of these Schools. We present to our readers the whole of the report, as it 
contains matter of very general interest, and places the subject in its just 
light. } 





REPORT. 


It has, very properly, been the practice of the Board to 
examine carefully all propositions to increase the Salaries of 
the teachers in our Public Schools, and to grant such in- 
crease, only when a cautious consideration of all the bear- 
ings of the proposed change has convinced it, that a liberal 
and just regard for the interests of public instruction de- 
mands an increased expenditure. Sharing in these views, 
your Committee have, with a proper degree of caution, ex- 
amined the subject embraced in the order, with a strict re- 
gard to such an economical administration of the affairs of 
our schools as the already large appropriations necessary for 
their support demands, and yet having in view those other 
considerations, which involve the interest and success of our 


* Of all the multitude of works of Eastern travel, none surpasses in interest and 
instruction Miss Martineau’s ‘* Eastern Life, Present and Past.” 
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school system, and to which all others are but secondary 
and subservient. Inthe examination of this subject, it is per- 
tinent to inquire whether there is not involved in this propo- 
sition an act of justice, due to teachers who, through a series 
of years, have not only faithfully, but efficiently and success- 
fully, served this Board in positions demanding the largest ac- 
quirements and the most varied qualifications ; — whether the 
service which has been and is being rendered by these masters 
is not worthy of an increased remuneration ;— whether the 
cause of general education, and the credit of our school system, 
do not demand some change ;—whether, when a vacancy exists, 
in either of these positions, we cannot have a higher grade of 
talent to select from, by making the salary such as to com- 
mand it. We feel that there is a degree of cogency in all 
these inquiries, and that the proposition now before the Board 
is worthy of careful and candid consideration. 

In the year 1814, when the Latin School was placed upon a 
new basis, the highest salary paid to any clergyman was taken 
as the criterion for that of the master of this school. The 
English High, and Girls’ High and Normal Schools, as they 
became permanently established, were placed upon an equality 
with the Latin School ; and it is fair to suppose that had they 
all been in existence in 1814, they would have stood upon the 
same level, that the amount of salary paid to their respective 
masters would have been the same, and that the principles 
upon which it was established would have applied equally to 
all. It was then felt by the guardians of our Public Schools, 
that it was more than important, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, that the master of such a school should be a man of first- 
class ability, possessing perfectly all the varied qualifications 
necessary to fill such a position with success. A salary was 
therefore voted which would command and retain such a mas- 
ter ; and when we reflect that two thousand dollars, the high- 
est salary paid to any clergyman in those times, was nearly, if 
not fully equal to thirty-five hundred now, we can judge not 
only how important our predecessors deemed this position to 
be, but how liberally they were willing to pay the teacher who 
suitably filled it. This view is brought out with greater clear- 
ness, when we compare the amount paid to the grammar 
masters then, one thousand dollars, with that paid to the mas- 
ter of the Latin School. It is true that the grammar 
masters then were not what the grammar masters now 
are, nor is the distinction, in the amount of ability re- 
quired now, of the Latin, and the grammar masters, what it 
was then; nevertheless, 100 per cent. is a wide difference, and 
even if the master of the Latin School were more than quali- 
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fied, if it were possible, the grammar masters could not have 
been 100 per cent. less qualified. It is therefore just to sup- 
pose that the reason for this liberal salary was, to obtain the 
ablest man who could be had, for a position which they deemed 
it so necessary to fill by one every way qualified. This prin- 
ciple your Committee deem to be correct, and one that the 
Board should recognize. These schools should be of the 
highest character which able and accomplished teachers can 
make them ; but to procure and keep this class of teachers, 
they must be paid a salary which will not only command their 
services for a time, but will retain them when experience has 
made them most useful, and, consequently, most valuable. 
Not that the undersigned would advocate, but rather they 
would oppose, the idea of raising the salaries of teachers sim- 
ply to retain them in the Public Schools; but if the salary 
paid is not sufficient to keep valuable teachers from feeling, 
that, in justice to themselves, they must seek more lucrative 
employment, which their talents can command, and the difh- 
culty of successfully filling their places is acknowledged, this 
becomes in a measure a competition against which the Board 
must contend, in its purchases made in the great market of 
talent. That is to say, if the class of talent which this Board 
wants, and must have, can occupy itself to better advantage 
than in the employment of the Board, then we must, of neces- 
sity, acknowledge and meet the competition by a liberal salary, 
the certainty of which will counterbalance a higher income and 
the uncertainty which is necessarily associated with it. But to 
drop a business view, and take one of simple justice, ought 
the Board to keep these salaries at such a point as to make 
these masters feel that they ought to do better during the com- 
paratively few years that they can instruct, when a moderate 
increase will give them the assurance that, in retaining their 
present positions, they are not only engaging in a useful 
work, but that they are also doing justice to themselves ; 
ought not this Board, in consideration of what has been done, 
as well as what has not been done, to make a change in favor 
of these teachers ? 

For a period of forty-two years the salary of the master of 
the Latin School has been raised but twenty per cent., while 
that of the masters of the Grammar Schools has been advanced 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent. For ten years the 
salaries of the masters of the Latin and English High Schools 
have remained stationary, ‘notwithstanding the generally ac- 
knowledged fact, that the expenses of living have increased 
nearly, if not quite, one-third, and notwithstanding, also, that 
the salaries of all the other teachers in the employment of the 
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Board, were, in 1853, increased from one-fifth to one-third. 
The only reason why these salaries were not increased, as we 
are informed by the gentleman who was then Chairman of the 
Committee on Salaries, and who is now a member of this 
Board, was that while the friends of an increase acknowledged 
the equal claims of these masters, they felt that it might 
endanger the success of the measure, if too much were 
attempted at that time, and therefore they thought it advisable 
to leave this for the subsequent action of the Board. So that 
this proposition is more properly a part of the general increase 
which the Board voted in 1853, than an independent measure, 
and ought to be so considered. Since 1836, the salaries of the 
grammar masters have been increased twenty per cent. ; those 
of the ushers of the Grammar Schools, fifty per cent. ; those 
of the ushers of the Latin and English High Schools, 
874 per cent.; those of- the sub-masters of these schools 
fifty per cent. In the opinion of the undersigned, it is 
both advisable and proper for the Board now to finish the 
general increase so nearly completed in 1853, by adding to the 
list the salaries named in the proposition under consideration, 
not as blind followers of measures commenced by our prede- 
cessors, but because these teachers are worth more money to 
this Board than they are now receiving, as shown by the fruits 
of their labors from year to year. We cannot too highly esti- 
mate the importance, the absolute necessity, of having these 
three situations filled by those who are every way qualified ; 
not intellectually alone, but possessing that high, moral, and 
ennobling influence which will not only educate the intellect, 
but build up and establish the character of those who are to be 
the future instructors in our Public Schools, the future mer- 
chants, professional men, men of influence, upon whom is to 
devolve the responsibility of sustaining not only the intellec- 
tual, but the moral reputation of our city. If the Latin 
School and the English High School are to continue in fur- 
nishing us as many valuable citizens as they have already 
done, who, if they remain at home, are to be a part of the 
great sum of Boston’s reputation, or if they settle elsewhere, 
are to carry Boston influence and Boston character with them ; 
if from the Normal School we are to receive the major part of 
the female teachers who are to instruct in our Grammar and 
Primary Schools, and upon whose proper qualification for the 
duties they are to undertake, so much is pending, the impor- 
tance of liberally paying teachers from whom so much is and 
ought to be required, must, we deem, be evident to the Board, 
without further comment from us. It is not for us to remind 
the Board how valuable the masters who occupy these posi- 
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tions, are, but we may be pardoned if we suggest, that we 
perhaps overlook the full extent of the services which are ren- 
dered. As from quarter to quarter, the able Committees hav- 
ing these Schools in charge, report their high standing and 
proficiency, without one word of censure or exception, we are 
too apt to forget what varied qualifications must centre in these 
teachers, to produce such successful results ; what ingenuity, 
what skill, what wisdom, what discretion, what knowledge of 
human nature, what moral character and influence, must all be 
associated with the necessary literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, to mould and inspire so successfully, such a variety of 
character, and so nearly established as is that of the young 
men and young ladies who are pupils in these schools. 

The greatest incubus against which the cause of education 
has been obliged to contend, is that teaching, in the place of 
being made a profession, has been used simply as a means of 
accomplishing an end. As soon as instructors had by expe- 
rience become valuable, they had answered the end for which 
they had engaged in teaching, and entering the profession for 
which they had been preparing, they left a vacancy to be filled 
by one who, with similar views and for similar purposes, had 
undertaken the responsible duties of an instructor. It has been 
the object of this Board to obviate, as far as possible, this evil, 
by raising the office of instructor to the dignity of a profession 
worthy of a liberal income, and thus to induce men of ability 
and skill to make the art of instructing, the study and pursuit 
of a life-time. But we cannot expect to make the profession 
of an instructor equal to other professions, if the income is 
inferior. Making all due allowance for what is disinterested 
in mankind, and for what there is attractive to a noble mind, 
in a field where so much good can be accomplished, the 
laborer is still worthy of his hire ; and we cannot expect that 
young men will make this the profession of a life, unless there 
are some inducements appealing to that desire for progress 
and distinction, the opportunity of gratifying which, gives to 
other professions such an interest and attraction ; unless there 
are some prominent positions connected with teaching, which, 
being lucrative as well as honorable, will draw young men into 
that profession, and stimulate them to make the efforts neces- 
sary to obtain a distinguished and profitable situation. If the 
masterships of our Latin, English High, and Girls’ High and 
Normal Schools are made attractive by having the salary such 
as to make them positions worthy of labor, application, and 
study, we shall not only give a just remuneration to those who 
have qualified themselves to fill them, but we shall also be 
offering premiums in the cause of education by increasing the 
inducements and attractions of that profession. 
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Erroneous views of these salaries are often taken, by insti- 
tuting unjust comparisons. It is said they are large and liberal 
because there are very few, comparatively, who have so ample 
an income. But is this a just comparison? 

These gentlemen are regarded, both here and throughout 
the State, as being among the first in their profession; the 
proper comparison, then, if we are to place the position of 
instructor upon a level with that of the lawyer and the clergy- 
man, is, to ask how the income of these three masters compares, 
standing, as they do, near the head of their profession, with 
that of those who occupy corresponding positions in other pro- 
fessions. Where is the lawyer, the clergyman, the mechanic, 
or the merchant, in this city, who occupies a distinguished 
position in his profession or business, whose income does not 
exceed $2,400 a year? Not to go out of our own Board, even 
though the salaries of these masters were 25 per cent. more 
than at present, the comparison would be decidedly in their 
favor. And will any friend of popular education say, that 
these gentlemen in their profession, are not as useful, as val- 
uable, and as necessary, as those who stand high in other po- 
sitions? But there is still another view of this subject. Bos- 
ton Schools and the Boston School System have a reputation 
throughout the country ; they are looked up to, inquired after, 
and in many respects are the models after which other systems 
are established. 

These three masterships stand out prominent in our system, 
being the three principal pillars, representing, in a measure, 
the wisdom, strength, and beauty of the structure ; whatever 
distinguishes them, distinguishes the whole ; whatever ele- 
vates them, elevates the whole; and the amount of talent 
which is required by the Board for these positions, will be 
measured exactly by the salary which is paid. Is it to the 
credit of our school system to say, that the Board having it in 
charge requires but $2,400 worth of talent a year, to fill the 
highest position of instruction in the whole system, and that the 
gentlemen who fill those positions are worth only that salary ? 
lor our own credit it is to be hoped that if the Board decides 
that these gentlemen are worth but $2,400 a year, they will 
remove them, and obtain others whose services will be more 

valuable, and to whom the Board will be willing to pay more 
than that salary. In connection with the present vacancy 
the m: astership of the Girls’ High and Normal School, it i is 
important that the Board should increase the salary of that 
position. While it is to be regretted that we have lost so val- 
uable a teacher in that situation, the best step that the Board 
can now take, is, to strengthen the hands of the sub-committee 
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on that School, in their efforts to obtain a new teacher, by 
making the salary such as to command the best man who can 
be procured to fill so important a situation : important, because, 
this School being the source from which we draw those who, 
under the banner of education and general intelligence, are to 
fight against ignorance and vice, it is necessary that he who 
has these recruits in training should be a man every way 
skilled in the tactics of his profession. Under the pressure of 
all these considerations and arguments, the undersigned have 
felt it to be their duty, to recommend to this Board the in- 
crease of the salaries of the masters of the Latin, English 
High, and Girls’ High and Normal Schools; and, believing 
that the principle of grading the salary in proportion to the 
term of service should be universally adopted by the Board, 


we recommend the adoption of the accompanying order. 
Henry A. Drake, 


Witiram W. Baker, 
James A. Fox. 

Ordered, That the salary of the masters of the Latin, Eng- 
lish High, and Girls’ High and Normal Schools, be established 
at $2,400 for the first year’s service, with an increase of $100 
for each additional year’s service, till the salary reaches $2,800 


per annum. 
Ordered, That the above take effect from the First of 


March, 1857. 





Puncrvauity. — A circular of Mr. Charles Hutchins, Principal of 
the Benefit street Grammar School in Providence, R. I., for the term 
ending May 23, 1856, contains a list of the names of the pupils who 
had not been absent during the term. Of the 208 pupils who had 
been members of the school, 107, — 39 boys and 68 girls, — had not 
been once absent. And of these, 24 boys and 47 girls had not been 
absent during two consecutive terms; 15 boys and 39 girls, during 
three terms ; 7 boys and 17 girls, during four terms; 5 boys and 15 
girls, during five terms; 3 boys and 11 girls, during six terms ; 2 boys 
and 7 girls, during seven terms ; 3 girls, during nine terms ; and one 
girl, during fifteen consecutive terms. ‘This model of punctuality has 
been in the public schools nine years; and during that period has never 
been late, and has been absent but one half day. 

The percentage of absence during the term has been only two. Mr. 
Hutchins adds : —“ It is but justice to my scholars to say that the low 
per centage of absence at the present time is due, in a great measure, 
to their interest and effort. The cases of absence from other causes 
than actual sickness are comparatively few. During the past term, 
parents have visited the school more frequently than heretofore, and 
have thus practically manifested an interest in the progress of their 
children and in all the objects of the school.” 

Cannot some of our Massachusetts Grammar Schools furnish an 


equally favorable report ? 





THE MOWERS. 


THE MOWERS. 
BY WILLIAM ALLINGUAM. 


Where mountains round a lonely dale 
Our cottage roof inclose, 

Come night or morn, the hissing pail 
With foaming milk o’erflows ; 

And roused at break of day from sleep, 
And cheerily trudging hither,— 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow tke grass together. 


The fog drawn up the mountain-side 
And scattered flake by flake, 

The chasm of blue above grows wide, 
And richer blue the lake ; 

Gay sun-lights o’er the hillocks creep, 
And join for golden weather, — 

A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


The goodwife stirs at five, we know, 
The master soon comes round, 

And many swathes must lie a-row 
Ere breakfast horn shall sound ; 


The clover and the fiorin deep, 
The grass of silvery feather, — 
A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


The noontide brings its welcome rest, 
Our toil-wet brows to dry ; 

Anew with merry stave and jest 

_ The shrieking hone we ply ; 

White falls the brook from steep to steep, 
Among the purple heather, — 

A seythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We mow the dale together. 


For dial, see, our shadows turn ; 
Low lies the stately mead ; 
A scythe, an hour-glass, and an urn ; 
All flesh is grass, we read. 
To-morrow’s sky may laugh or weep, 
To Heaven we leave it whether, — 
A scythe-sweep, and a scythe-sweep, 
We ’ve done our task together. 


London Atheneum. 


24 
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HOW CAN THE TEACHER BEST MAKE HIS OCCUPATION 
CONDUCE TO HIS OWN PROGRESS IN SELF-IMPROVEMENT > 





[We here give a free translation of a chapter from one of the best of the 
numerous German works on practical education, — Diesterweg’s Guide for 
German Teachers. We think our readers will be interested in this specimen 
of the views of a foreign teacher of very high reputation in his own 


country.—a.] é 


In answer to this question we give the following brief 
rules. First, study the subject you are to teach thoroughly in 
all its parts and in all its bearings. 

2d. Take as a guide in your teaching some good printed 
manual, but use it only in proper time and proper manner, 
and never while you are giving instruction.* 

3d. Accustom yourself to a thorough and exhaustive pre- 
paration for every single exercise and every single lesson you 

ive. 
4th. Enter in a book all the experiences, reflections, and 
noteworthy observations you. have occasion to make during 
your lessons. 

5th. As soon as you have thoroughly mastered the text- 
book or manual you have adopted as a guide, study other 
manuals and works which treat of the same subject. 

6th. Endeavor to arrange a course of study which shall 
exactly correspond to the wants of your particular pupils. 

7th. Study constantly such general works on the subject of 
education as you can command, pedagogic, didactic, on methods 
logical and psychological, by means of which your mind can 
ripen into clearer views, and discover better methods of 
practising your profession. 

These rules all spring from the idea that the success of the 
teacher in his school results mainly from his intimate know]- 
edge of the subjects he is to teach, and from the gradual and 
never-ceasing development of that knowledge, and all its ac- 
companying relations in his mind. It is for this reason we 
require of him from the beginning the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with every subject he is to teach. In the next place we 

have counselled him to take printed manuals for his guides, 
because time, if nothing else, is usually wanting to most be- 
ginners for the elaboration and publicationof his own guide.t 


* We suppose this to refer to a class of books very common in Germany, 
but little known here, which combine a general treatise on the subject of 
education, with minute directions for instruction in particular departments. 
Of these there is a great variety, often constructed upon very different princi- 
ples, and laying out very different courses of study. 


+ This is curiously illustrative of the fact that in Germany, a nation of 
writers, almost every schoolmaster of any note makes and prints school books 


and guides of his own. 
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Moreover, it is to be presumed that many guides already print- 
ed have a greater value than the unripe products of a beginner. 
To lay out a practical course of instruction of very moderate 
limits, is in no department a very easy work. Only the ma- 
turest and wisest teachers are truly competent for it. I am 
therefore by no means of opinion that a young teacher is best 
able to lay out his own courses of instruction ; though I would 
not have him all his life long slavishly bind himself to a 
guide. Only let him choose and follow one in the beginning. 
The eclecticism which strives to choose the best parts of all 
that are known, commonly destroys all unity, and hinders all 
steady progress. It is far better to follow steadily even a one- 
sided plan, than to have none at all, and only be guided by 
the supposed temporary wants of one’s scholars, or even by 
one’s temporary whims and caprices. I have known young 
teachers who thought they selected the best parts of many 
plans, but generally nothing came of it. 

I therefore lay great stress upon choosing out and following 
some good guide to a course of study. Yet the best guide 
that can be taken seldom suits in every particular the special 
case and particular school in which it is to be used. Such a 
universally applicable course of instruction has never been 
made out, and never can be. Every writer starts from certain 
given premises, and certain given relations of the schools and 
teachers for which he writes, and belongs himself to Time, 
which never stands still, and is in eternal development. Every 
individual too has his peculiarities, and how can it be expect- 
ed that a guide can ‘be composed which shall admit of no 
change and no improvement? ‘Therefore no book whatever 
can take the place of the teacher’s own reason and under- 
standing, and every writer on education must demand of his 
reader that he use his work with thoughtful freedom, and 
make all changes, whether of omission, addition, or alteration, 
necessary to adapt it to the particular case. 

And gradually to qualify the teacher for the performance of 
this duty, I require of him a conscientious preparation of 
every single lesson, attentive observation during its continu- 
ance, and a careful registering of his observations afterwards. 
In such a way the teacher can attain to such maturity, that he 
can either dispense with his guide altogether, or make one for 
himself more closely adapted to his own wants and circum- 
stances. But that he may during the lesson apply his whole 
attention freely to his pupils, I require that he make no use of 
guide or text-book during his recitations. ‘Teachers should 
instruct, not out of books, but from their own heads. The 
true manual for the scholar is the teachers’ own thoughtful 
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brain, which, with independent mastery of the subject, gives 
to each pupil just what that pupil needs, milk to one and 
meat to another. The teacher must, if we may be allowed 
the comparison, understand the art of cookery. The material 
from which the food is prepared is everywhere the same ; but 
the preparation of it to suit the varying appetite and diges- 
tive powers of his charge is Ais duty, and no one else can do 
it for him. A good guide points the way to it, or at best fits 
the relations and circumstances of most common occurrence, 
but can never take the place of the teacher’s own judgment 
and reflection. In the better Normal Schools, therefore. 
teachers are accustomed from the beginning to teach from their 
own heads, and not from text-books ; the contrary is not and 
ought not to be permitted. It is a slavish dependence in a 
teacher, when he everywhere needs a book. He cannot then 
give his undivided attention to his pupils; and cramped in 
the strait-waistcoat of a manual, free mental activity be- 
comes impossible. Away, then, with books from the hands of 
teachers in recitation time. At home let them study them 
carefully, but before their scholars let them labor with free 
and independent spirit. Of course the rule cannot apply to 
all recitations, but let it be enforced wherever possible, and 
for all lessons, without exception, let there be required of the 
teacher a complete mastery of the whole subject-matter. It 
is to accomplish this, that we give the rule that after having 
mastered the particular manual he has chosen, he should con- 
sult other works which treat of the same subject, and that he 
should seek constantly to attain to a higher degree of theo- 
retical insight and of practical skill, by the study of the best 
books whic sh treat of his profession. If the teacher by con- 
stant repetition of his manual has made it entirely his own. 
he will no longer need a special preparation in it for every 
lesson ; but the need of extending his views and refreshing 
his spirit never ceases. The last necessity rather increases 
with years, and from the ‘difficulty of satisfying the want, we 
must explain the frequent fact that so many teachers gradually 
lose their early zeal, and finally, perhaps, sink into a di! 
routine. It lies in the nature of earnest spirits to teach wit!. 
extraordinary zeal those subjects which they have not yet fully 
mastered. But as soon as they have succeeded in this, thei: 
inclination ceases and their zeal grows cold. ‘The charm of 
novelty disappears, and their spirit of inquiry is satisfied. I. 
therefore, the zeal of a young teacher proceeds chiefly from 
the satisfaction he finds in completing his knowledge of a sub- 
ject not yet wholly mastered, and not from love of teaching 
itself, it may with certainty be expected that this zeal will 
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gradually cool. The true zeal which will not disappear must 
spring from love of teaching itself, from interest in the de- 
velopment of youthful minds. And then it will be a matter 
of comparative indifference to the teacher what it is that is 
given him to teach. But yet, that he may retain a fresh in- 
terest in material which he has always before him, — for what 
earnest man does not feel the need of enlarging his views and 
rcfreshing his spirit amidst the constant recurrence of the same 
objects, and a life-long occupation with the same particulars ’— 
let him study constantly the writings of other men upon the 
subjects which he teaches. If refreshment is not to be found 
in novelty of material, then let him seek it in multiplicity of 
views and variety of treatment. It is just this that character- 
izes the accomplished teacher, that he understands how to treat 
the same subject in 4he greatest variety of ways ; and herein 
lies an advantage of public schools over all private teaching, 
that it teaches how to consider the same subject from different 
points of view, and after the peculiar manner of a great variety 
of differing minds. 

Finally, the teacher must constantly strive for an increase 
of his didactic insight and capability. The essence of culture 
lies far more in generality and breadth of view, than in the 
mass of knowledge.* Therefore let every one study, besides 
the writings upon single departments, works also which are 
occupied with the investigation and development of the gen- 
eral subject of education. Of special influence in the culture 
of the teacher is an intimate acquaintance with psychology 
and logic. For psychology, or rather anthropology, is the 
fundamental science of pedagogy, without which the latter 
can find no permanent foundation. But logic discloses the 
organization of the knowing faculty, whose development is the 
chief business of the teacher. We do not mean by logic the 
mere mastery of tke abstract formulas of dry compendiums, 
but a living comprehension of the forms of the thinking spirit, 
and a living intuition of the functions of the intellect in all 
the phenomena of its activity. If the teacher combine in 


* We would not be understood to mean that the essence of culture lies in 
a knowledge of general laws and abstract rules without also a knowledge of 
concrete particulars ; for the first rest upon the second, and are hollow and 
empty without them. First and foremost must come the knowledge of in- 
dividual facts, but we must not rest satisfied with them, but strive to rise to 
a knowledge of the general laws that underlie them. ‘The more minute he 
is, the better he will succeed,” says an experienced French pedagogue of the 
elementary teacher ; and it is true of ali teachers. The abstract University 
method is the ruin of teachers who pass from college halls into the school- 
room. They try to teach from above downward, instead of developing from 
below upward and outward. By general views, therefore, we understand 
anything rather than empty abstractions and artificial systems. 
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this way the thorough mastery of single departments with 
the study of the general subject, he will attain at last to that 
ripeness of culture which will make him a master of his pro- 
fession. 





HOW TO BUY A HOUSE. 


“T tell you, my dear, it is utterly impossible! Save three 
hundred dollars a year out of my salary? You don’t un- 
derstand it,” said Charles Converse to his young wife. 

“Perhaps I do not,” replied Mrs. Converse, “but my 
opinion is very decided.” 

“Women don’t understand these things. You think my 
salary of eight hundred dollars a year a fortune.” 

“No such thing, Charles.” 

“But eight hundred dollars, let me tell you, wont buy 
all the world.” 

“T had no idea that it would; yet, if you only had the 
habit of saving what you spend for things that you can get 
along without, you would be able to build a house in a few 
years.” 

“Build a house ?” 

“‘ Yes, build a house, Charles.” 

“‘ Well, that’s a good one!” 

The young man laughed heartily at the idea—too chi- 
merical, too absurd, to be harbored for a moment. 

‘How much do you suppose it cost us to live last year?” 

«Why, eight hundred dollars, of course. It took all my 
salary ; there is none of it left.” 

The young wife smiled mischievously as she took from 
her work-table drawer a small account book. 

“You did not know that I kept account of all these things, 
did you?” 

“No, but how much is it?” And Charles was a little dis- 
turbed by the cool way in which his wife proceeded to argue 
the question. 

“Four hundred and ninety-two dollars,’ 
Converse. 

“Oh, but, my dear, you have not got half of it down.” 

«Yes, | have —everything.” 

«« My tailor’s bill was sixty-five dollars.” 

“1 have it here.” 

“* Hats, boots, and ¢: 


answered Mrs 
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«‘T have them all.” 

«The deuce you have!” 

«When you had any new thing, you know I always asked 
you what you gave for it.” 

«‘T know you did, but I will bet five dollars I can name a 
dozen things that you have not got down.” 

‘‘ Done!” said the lady with a laugh, as she took from her 
drawer a five-dollar bill, and placed it on the table. 

Charles Converse covered the money. 

“Capital idea for you to bet against me with my money!” 
said he, good-humoredly. 

“Tf I lose, I will do without that new barege I am to 
have.” 

“ Nay, my dear, I don’t want you to do that.” 

“But goon.” 

** Pew-rent, six dollars,” said the husband promptly. 

“Here it is,” answered she, pointing to the entry in the 
book. Try again.” . 

‘Season ticket on the railroad, twenty.” 

“] have it.” 

«Sawing the wood.” 

« Entered.” 

Charles reflected a moment; the case began to look des- 
perate. 

«« New linings for the cooking-stove.” 

“ Here —two dollars.” 

“ Cleaning the clock.” 

“One dollar — here it is.’ 

Mr. Converse began to look hopeless. 

«My taxes.” 

“ Well, I have not got that.” 

But that was the only thing he could mention of these 
necessary expenses that was not found to be regularly entered 
on his wife’s book. Still Mr. Converse was not satisfied. 

“ Your figures cannot be correct, Mary,” said he. 

“ Why not?” 

“My salary is all used up, and you can account for only 
four hundred and ninety-two dollars of it.” 

“ You must explain the balance.” 

“IT! Why, Mary, I have not been extravagant. It is true, 
I buy a great many little things in the course of the year, but 
they are hardly worth the mention.” 

“ Ah! there’s the mischief. That is where the money 
goes, you may depend upon it.” 

“Nonsense! You women don’t understand these things.” 

“Of course we don’t!” 


9 
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“Well, your figures show that you don’t. Where have 
the three hundred dollars gone to, then?’ 

“T don’t know, Charley. Ihaven’t the least idea. Iam 
sure that I have got down all the items that came within my 
knowledge. I am positive that you have brought home no 
article of any description that has not been entered upon the 
book —I mean the articles of food and clothing, and things 
for the house.” 

“But just look at it a moment. You don’t mean to say 
that I have spent three hundred dollars over and above our 
necessary expenses!” said Charles, a little warmly. 

“J don’t mean to say anything about it, for I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

““ Now I think of it, there ’s my life insurance; have you 
got that down?” 

“| have not.” 

«“ There is forty of the three hundred.” 

*« But it leaves two hundred and sixty-eight dollars unac- 
counted for.” 

“It would take a great while to collect money enough to 
build a house, even if the whole of this sum were saved.” 

“Not a great while, Charles. You know my father has 
promised to give you the land when you have the means to 
build a house upon it.” 

“It will be a long while,” laughed the husband. 

“Five or six years, perhaps, if you are prudent. Has n’t 
the President of your Bank promised you a thousand dollars 
a year!” 

« Yes,” 

“Then you can certainly save four hundred dollars a 
year.” 
' There are a thousand things we want when my salary is 
raised.” 

«‘ But we can do without them.” 

‘<1 suppose we can.” 

«* Just look here, Charles.” 2 

Mrs. Converse took from her pocket a circular, issued by 
the “ People’s Savings Bank,” in which the accumulation of 
several small sums, deposited weekly and quarterly, were 
arranged in a table. 

‘‘Fifty dollars deposited every quarter will net in five 
years, one thousand one hundred and forty-one dollars twen- 
ty-five cents! ”’ continued she, reading from the circular. 

Bah!” added Mr. Converse. 

‘‘That sum would build a very comfortable house ; and 
when your salary is a thousand dollars a year, you can save 
more than fifty dollars a quarter.” 
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« A five cent institution, isn’t it?” asked the young man. 

But he was much impressed by the reasoning of his wife, 
and in the course of the evening he carefully read the circu- 
lar of the “ People’s Savings Bank.” 

Certainly he had every inducement for being saving and 
economical. He had lived very cheaply in a small house be- 
longing to his father-in-law, for which he paid a merely nom- 
inal rent. 

His wife’s father was a wealthy farmer, or rather he had 
been a farmer, before his domain was invaded by the march of 
improvement, and his pastures and mowing lots laid out 
into house lots. As it was, he still, from the force of habit, 
improved a few acres, kept a couple of cows, a “henery,” and 
half a dozen pigs. 

Charles Converse found this proximity to the “old folks 
at home,” rather satisfactery, in a pecuniary as well as a social 
point of view, for his larder was partly stocked from the farm ; 
and, of course, no account was ever made of halfa pig, a bar- 
rel of apples or potatoes, or a pair of chickens. Milk and 
eggs were so much better and fresher from “ pa’s,” that of 
course the young couple never desired to obtain them from 
any other source. 

They lived cheaply, and lived in clover besides. Charles 
never liked to talk about financial matters with “ pa,” because 
the worthy old gentleman used to tell how he lived on a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year after he was married — thought 
he had a fat salary, and supposed, of course, he saved four 
hundred dollars a year out of it—and always wound up by 
saying that he would give him a lot— might take his pick of 
all he owned — whenever he got ready to build. 

All these things rather worked upon Charles Converse. 
He had n’t saved a dollar, and what was more, there was no 
present prospect that he ever would do so. The promised 
advance in salary was already appropriated to sundry luxuries. 
The idea of taking Mary to the opera, or a pleasant trip to 
Niagara, and other amiabilities, had taken possession of him. 

But the reasoning of his wife had produced a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind. She had been brought up in the strict- 
est habits of economy. Her father, though rich, had an army 
of children ; but they were all wealthy in their thrifty habits. 

Charles read over and over the circular of the Savings 
Bank in the evening, figured up the statistics, and wondered 
what had become of that two hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

Before he went to bed he had matured.a resolution, though 
he did not say a word to his wife about it. 

The next day Charles Converse received a quarter’s sal- 
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ary, and his first step, after receiving it, was to visit the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank, where he deposited fifty dollars. 

But the hundred and fifty dollars which he had left, burned 
in his pockets. It was all he had to carry him through the 
ensuing three months. There were a dozen little things that 
he wanted, and a dozen big ones, for that matter. Against 
the latter he resolutely set his face, though, in consideration 
of the fact that his salary would be a thousand dollars a year, 
after the next pay-day, he had a week before made up his 
mind to have them. 

Among other things, his cigar case was empty, and he 
stepped into a cigar-shop to have it replenished. Cigars 
were a great luxury—in fact, a necessity to him, in his own 
opinion. 

The proprietor of the establishment placed a box of the fra- 
grant rolls upon the counter. 

“Something new,” said he. 

Charles took up a handfuPand smelt them. 

“ Best cigars in the market,” continued the vender. 

“Tip-top,” replied Charles, inhaling the grateful odor. 
“ How do you sell them ?” 

«Four cents apiece.” 

Six of them were transferred to the case, a quarter of a 
dollar thrown down, and, as it was not magnanimous to pick 
up a copper’s change, he left the store. But then a little 
fellow inside seemed to say, — “ Charley, you can ’t afford to 
smoke such cigars as those. ‘They will hardly last you two 
days. If you must smoke, buy a cheaper cigar than that. 
You will not be able to build your house in ten years at this 
rate.” 

He did not pay much attention to the monitorial voice, 
however, and as he passed along he drank a sherry cobbler 
himself, and paid for three friends, whom he could not help 
asking to drink with him. 

At the confectioner’s a Charlotte Russe was disposed of, and 
soon to the end of the chapter. And these were htis daily habits. 
It was only a six-pence or a quarter at a time, and these were 
so ridiculously small, that they never caused him a thought. 
The idea that they absorbed any considerable portion of his 
salary, never occurred to him. He always gratified his appe- 
tite or inclination in these matters, and they had come to be re- 
garded as necessities. 

Still, Charles Converse had turned over a new leaf. He 
refrained from purchasing a great many articles which he had 
intended to get when he received his quarter’s salary, and as 
he seated himself in the cars, he congratulated himself on the 
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firmness with which he had carried out the resolution of the 
previous evening. 

« You are late, Charles,” said Mary, when he reached his 
sunny little cottage. aed 

« T have been paying my quarter bills,” replied he, with 
asmile. ‘ Here they are, my sweet accountant.” 

He threw the bills upon the table, and while she was ex- 
amining them, he threw his bank-book in her face. 

«“ What!” exclaimed she, in astonishment, as she saw the 
book. “Fifty dollars!” 

« Yes, my dear, female influence —the influence of a wife,” 
—and the husband playfully kissed her. “I am convinced 
of sin, and converted too, which is better still. I am resolved 
to be prudent, economical, saving, even parsimonious.” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” 

« And the house will be built in just five years, according 
to the programme of the Savings Bank.” 

As he spoke, he took from his pockets three of the city 
evening papers. 

«‘ Not quite cured, Cha-les,” said Mary with a smile. 

«What do you mean?” 

« Journal, Transcript, and Traveller, two cents each,” 
laughed Mary. ‘“ Youare determined the publishers shall 
live.” 

“Why, Mary, you wouldn’t have me live without a news- 
paper, would you? ‘That would be a depth of barbarism to 
which I would never descend,” replied Charles, with a look of 
astonishment at the interesting mentor. 

“Certainly not ; but is not one paper a day enough?” 

“That ’s but a trifle.” 

“The rain falls in drops, but washes the whole earth. 
Four cents a day for a year, amounts to about twelve dollars.” 

Charles scratched his head. It was a most astounding 
revelation to him. 

“You are right, Mary ; one paper is enough.” 

Charles ate his supper, but was moody and abstracted. 
A new idea was penetrating his brain, which, he began to 
think, had been rather muddy on financial affairs. 

As he rose from the table, he took out his cigar case, and 
as he did so, the little fellow within, who had spoken to him 
when he came out of the cigar shop, began to upbraid him 
pretty sharply. He burned his fingers in attempting to light 
the fragrant roll, and then relapsed into a fit of deep musing. 

“Eh? Oh, I was thinking how much twelve times three 
hundred and sixty-five are.” 

“Twelve means twelve cents, I suppose?” said she, per- 
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forming the problem on the margin of one of the newspapers. 
“‘ Here it is — forty-three dollars and eighty cents.” 

“For cigars,” added he, blankly. 

“Which added to the sum paid for superfluous newspa- 
pers, makes fifty-six dollars and twenty-eight cents.” 

“ And twenty for shaving, which I may do myself, are sev- 
enty-six dollars and twenty-eight cents,” continued he, taking 
the pencil and ciphering away with all his might for a few 
moments. 

“ Gleason’s Pictorial, Home Journal, Saturday Courier, 
and your county paper, come to——” 

* But, my dear, we can’t do without our county paper,” 
exclaimed Charles, looking with amazement into the face of 
his wife. 

“1 do n’t want you to do without that,” said his wife. 

‘Sherry cobblers, ice creams, and oysters, over a hundred 
dollars, by thunder !’ continued he, turning to his figures again. 

“Indeed!” 

“I begin to see where the two hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars have gone to,” said he. 

“And sherry cobblers are worse than useless. I had no 
idea you drank, Charles.” 

“Say no more, Mary, I am done.” 

And he was done. The idea of “saving up” something 
took complete possession of him — not so far as to make him 
niggardly —but far enough to make him abandon the four- 
cent cigars, three evening papers, the confectioner’s compounds, 
and especially sherry cobblers. 

On the next quarter day one hundred dollars was added 
to his deposit at the Savings Bank, and as his habits im- 
proved afterward, and his salary still further increased, much 
greater sums were added. 

In four years the house was built, new furniture bought 
and paid for, and Charles is considered one of the most thrifty 
young men in the town —all of which propitious events, we 
honestly believe, had their origin in the beneficent influence 
of the Savings Bank, whose circular had opened his eyes and 
stimulated him to carry out his resolution.— Boston Journal. 
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COL. FREMONT A SCHOOL-BOY. 


[Extract from the Preface to Dr. Roberton’s Edition of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, published in 1850.] 

«For your further encouragement, I will here relate a very 
remarkable instance of patient diligence and indomitable per- 
severance. 

«In the year 1827, after I had returned to Charleston from 
Scotland, and my classes were going on, a very respectable 
lawyer came to my school, I think some time in the month of 
October, with a youth, apparently about sixteen, or perhaps not 
so much, (fourteen,) of middle size, graceful in manners, 
rather slender, but well formed, and, upon the whole, what I 
should call handsome: of a keen, piercing eye, and a noble 
forehead, seemingly the very seat of genius. ‘The gentleman 
stated that he found him given to study, that he had been 
about three weeks learning the Latin rudiments, and (hoping, 
I suppose, to turn the youth’s attention from the law to the 
ministry,) had resolved to place him under my care for the 
purpose of learning Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, sufficient 
to enter Charleston College. I very gladly received him, for 
I immediately perceived he was no common youth, as intelli- 
gence beamed inthe dark eye, and shone brightly on his coun- 
tenance, indicating great ability, and an assurance of his future 
progress. I at once put him in the highest class, just begin- 
ning to read Cesar’s Commentaries, and, although at first infe- 
rior, his prodigious memory and enthusiastic application soon 
enabled him to surpass the best. He began Greek at the same 
time, and read with some who had been long at it, in which 
he also soon excelled. In short, in the space of one year he 
had, with the class, and at odd hours with myself, read four 
books of Cesar, Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, six books of Virgil, 
nearly all Horace, and two books of Livy; and in Greek, all 
Greca Minora, about the half of the first volume of Greca 
Majora, and four books of Homer’s Iliad. And whatever he 
read, he retained. It seemed to me, in fact, as if he learned by 
mere intuition. I was myself utterly astonished, and at the 
same time delighted with his- progress. I have hinted that he 
was designed for the Church, but when I contemplated his 
bold, fearless disposition, his powerful inventive genius, his 
admiration of warlike exploits, and his love of heroic and ad- 
venturous deeds, I did not think it likely he would be a min- 
ister of the Gospel. He had not, however, the least appear- 
ance of any vice whatever. On the contrary, he was always 
the very pattern of virtue and modesty. I could not help 
loving him, so much did he captivate me by his gentlemanly 
conduct and extraordinary progress. It was easy to see that 
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he would one day raise himself to eminence. Whilst under 
my instruction, | discovered his early genius for poetic com- 
position in the following manner. When the Greek class read 
the account that Herodotus gives of the battle of Marathon, 
the bravery of Miltiades and his ten thousand Greeks raised 
his patriotic feelings to enthusiasm, and drew from him expres- 
sions which I thought were embodied, a few days afterward, in 
some well-written verses in a Charleston paper, on that far- 
famed, unequal, but successful conflict against tyranny and 
oppression ; and suspecting my talented scholar to be the au- 
thor, I went to his desk and asked him if he did not write them ; 
and hesitating at first, rather blushingly, he confessed he did. 
I then said: ‘I knew you could do such things, and suppose 
you have some such pieces by you, which I should like to see. 
Do bring them to me.’ He consented, and in a day or two 
brought me a number, which I read with pleasure and admira- 
tion at the strong marks of genius stamped on all, but here 
and there requiring, as I thought, a very slight amendment. 
“T had hired a mathematician to teach both him and my- 
self, (for I could not then teach that science,) and in this he 
also made such wonderful progress, that at the end of one year 
he entered the Junior Class in Charleston College triumph- 
antly, while others who had been studying four years and 
more, were obliged to take the Sophomore Class. About the 
end of the year 1828, I left Charleston. After that he taught 
mathematics for some time. His career afterwards has been 
one of heroic adventure, of hair-breadth escapes by flood and 
field, and of scientific explorations, which have made him 
world-wide renowned. Ina letter 1 received from him very 
lately, he expresses his gratitude to me in the following words : 
‘I am very far from either forgetting you or neglecting you, 
or in any way losing the old regard I had for you. There is 
no time to which I go back with more pleasure than that spent 
with you, for there was no time so thoroughly well spent ; 
and of anything | may have learned, I remember nothing so 
well, and so distinctly, as what I acquired with you.’ Here I 
cannot help saying that the merit was almost all hisown. Itis 
true that 1 encouraged and cheered him on, but if the soil into 
which I put the seeds of learning had not been of the richest 
quality, they would never have sprung up to a hundred-fold 
in the full ear. Such, my young friends, is but an imperfect 
sketch of my once beloved and favorite pupil, now a Senator, 
and who may yet rise to be at the head of this great and grow- 
ing Republic. My prayer is that he may ever be opposed to 
war, injustice, and oppression of every kind, a blessing to his 
country, and an example of noble virtue to the whole world.” 
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TEACHING COMMON THINGS. 


In the Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
the State of Connecticut, we find the following extract from 
the Report of the School Committee of New London. 


“In regard to the general course of instruction as pursued here and 
in the schools of the country generally, the committee believe that the 
attention bestowed, so almost exclusively, on arithmetic and other 
branches of mathematics, tends to the development of a power of 
the mind inferior to the reasoning powers ; that mere calculation has 
been too much encouraged, and that observation of practical facts, the 
deduction of inferences, the relation of cause and effect, and, in short, 
the power of reasoning, have been too much neglected. With this 
view, the committee have recommended to the Principal, that in the 
course of instruction to be pursued, more attention should be paid to 
the cultivation of independent thought, than has heretofore been be- 
stowed upon it. 

This remark will apply equally well to schools of every grade. 
Young children are more easily taught through their powers of ob- 
servation than by any other means. The abstract knowledge of facts 
in geography, or of principles in arithmetic, is difficult to be acquired 
by them, and is generally only an effort of mere memory. It is con- 
sequently acquired without interest, and by dint of a force put upon 
the attention, which is greater than should be expected from such 
young and tender minds; while, on the other hand, those same minds 
are interested, aroused, and taught to reason and to think, without ef- 
fort and almost without knowing it, by illustration from common life. 
Thus, a simple story may be made the means of awakening interest, 
drawing out questions, illustrating principles, and conferring more ed- 
ucational benefit, than weeks of poring over dry rules, or abstract 
statements of fact. Children, asa general rule, should not be forced 
to learn what cannot be explained to their comprehension. Learning 
a fact or a principle merely by rote, adds nothing to practical, use- 
ful knowledge.” " 


We cannot help thinking that this extract points to a very 
serious defect in much of the teaching in our schools. It is 
not, that the teaching per se is not good, but pains enough is 
not taken to adapt it closely to the wants, and connect it im- 
mediately with the experience of the child. ‘The consequence 
is, that school and school learning stand in their minds as 
something apart from the rest of life, something which they 
take as a matter of course, with docility enough perhaps, but 
not seeing its real use and immediate application, not having 
it brought home to their own experience in any way, it awak- 
ens but a languid interest, makes but a faint impression, and 
is therefore soon effaced from their memory. ‘The difference 
we speak of is not so much in the matter of the instruction, 
as inthe manner. We will suppose two teachers, for in- 
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stance, one with a dry and learned text-book on Mechanics, 
and a set of the most approved apparatus, elegant with mahog- 
any, and glittering with brass and varnish, and another with 
no text-book at all, save the one at home in his own library, 
and for apparatus, we will say, the well-wheel and bucket in 
the yard, the fire-tongs by the stove, a rod anda few pound 
and ounce weights, a pair of scissors, and the school-room 
door. Which of those teachers is likely to give his pupils 
of any grade below the High School, the clearer notions of 
the lever, and the wheel and axle? We say the former, if 
he has any teaching faculty ; and if he has not, he ought not 
to be in the school-room. For in the one case the subject 
becomes a reality to the child, and is connected with what 
he already knows by his own little experience ; in the other, 
the only association is with the dry text-book, and the glass 
doors of the apparatus-case. One pupil will see levers 
wherever they are to be found; he will make plaything lev- 
ers, and curiously compare the different kinds, and if he has 
a mechanical turn, everything out of doors will develop it; 
while it is a chance if the other does not lock up his mechan- 
ical knowledge with the apparatus, and forget all about it till 
he is bored with the next lessons. Or suppose the subject to 
be Chemistry. Many a pedant teacher will manage to give 
learned instruction on oxygen and hydrogen and carbon, and 
manipulate with vessels of uncouth form, and dazzle his pu- 
pils’ eyes with sparks,’ and blow himself up with explosions, 
and though it is good fun to the boys, (especially the blow- 
ing-up part,) yet they will not dream of connecting the sub- 
ject with the bread they go home and eat for dinner, the 
china plate they eat from, the skins they pass hanging in the 
tan-yard, or the soap their clothes are washed with. The 
utmost stretch of practical application will be perhaps to ex- 
tend the subject as far as the apothecary, because his glass 
phials do look like those the teacher uses, and perhaps he 
writes himself chemist on his sign. We suppose the unhesi- 
tating faith with which his drugs are swallowed sometimes 
arises from the association with this still “ occult” science. 
Hence comes a wide-spread prejudice in the minds of many 
uneducated, but often very intelligent people against what 
they call “school-learning.” They cannot see the use of it. 
They think their children’s brains are “ muddled” by it, and 
that they are spoiled for active and useful life. Better not to 
know such things, they say —they only spoil you for being 
useful. And so they cut short their children’s education with 
the bare rudiments of reading, writing, and ciphering, put 
them early to a trade, which can never be to them, so ill pre- 
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pared, any thing but mechanical drudgery for want of the 
very knowledge they thus, not without reason, are so preju- 
diced against. 

We think there is ground for this prejudice. So many 
teachers cram all sorts of learning only that they in turn may 
cram their pupils with it, so many make a dull, lifeless rou- 
tine out of the most pleasing and interesting of subjects, so 
many are led away by the foolish desire of seeming learned, 
and of attaining some higher, and in their view more digni- 
fied position, that we are afraid there is a sad amount of this 
routine and ex-officio teaching. We are greatly wanting in 
simplicity and homely thoroughness. Instead of being con- 
tent with being more learned than we seem, we are too prone 
to desire to seem more learned than we are. ‘The teacher 
who knows enough to become, with care and patience, a good 
primary instructor, is straining every nerve to get a gram- 
mar school, while the grammar teacher, instead of laboring 
zealously to perfect himself in his most important sphere, is 
striving to rise to the dignity of the High School. For our 
part we believe that the last named is the easiest kind of 
teaching, and that the difficulty, delicacy, and real importance 
increases as we descend the scale. 

There is, on the other hand, a very foolish prejudice in the 
minds of many half-thinkers, against anything bearing the 
name of “ practical.” It immediately conjures up the image 
of Materialism, and the cry is raised, that schools are being 
unspiritualized. As though there were any necessary contra- 
diction between the practical and the spiritual! As though 
learning were vulgarized by being made useful! Is not this 
the old monkish ascetic doctrine which we all in words repu- 
diate? What way so sure of elevating and spiritualizing the 
homely details of life, as that of teaching their scientific mean- 
ing, and showing thereby the literal truth of the word, Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without our Father, — that not 
the meanest event befalls in this great universe, but in obe- 
dience to those great laws that keep the stars in their courses ? 
Is a piece of knowledge any less worthy to be known because 
it can be turned to a useful purpose ?— does that render it any 
less dignified? Lord Bacon did not think so. Or is it imev- 
itable that the knowledge of practically useful truth will be 
turned to some selfish and mercenary account? The history 
of all great discoverers and inventors contradicts it. Of this 
we are sure, that no firm foundation in the minds of youth 
for scientific knowledge, can be laid in abstractions, and that 
unless school knowledge is closely united with the child’s own 


experience of life, it will be vain to hope for healthy progress, 
or look for maturity of fruit. 


25 
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We have been led to these thoughts by observing a move- 
ment now going on in England in this direction. We believe 
it originated with the Rev. Richard Dawes, Dean of Hereford, 
an enlightened friend of popular education, who success- 
fully attempted the introduction of practical elementary in- 
struction in the science involved in common things in the 
schools of his neighborhood. In 1847, Mr. Dawes published 
a little volume, full of good sense, called ‘Suggestive 
Hints towards improved Secular Instruction, making it bear 
upon Practical Life.” The edition before us is the sixth. 
We have also a lecture on the same subject delivered by him 
at St. Martin’s Hall in connection with the Educational Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Arts. Subsequently the subject attract- 
ed the attention of Lord Ashburton, (well known in this coun- 
try as the negotiator of the Northeastern Boundary Treaty,) who 
offered a series of prizes for the teaching of “common things ”’ 
to the teachers of the district in which he resides. We have 
before us a small pamphlet, containing the proceedings of a 
meeting between Lord A. and the elementary schoolmasters, 
assembled at Winchester, and we extract the following pas- 
sages from his very excellent speech on the occasion : — 


“TI do not require you to remit in the slightest degree your atten- 
tion to the mechanical arts of writing and reading, or the practice of 
arithmetic ; but I do ask you to turn your attention and the attention 
of your scholars to the acquirement, at the same time, of other prin- 
ciples of knowledge which will continue fruitful of improvement, as 
reading and writing are fruitful of improvement, in after life. 

“Task you to show, not only by your lessons in school, but still 
more powerfully by your example out of school, how the garden can 
best be cultivated ; how the dwelling may be most efficiently and 
economically warmed and ventilated; upon what principles food and 
clothing should be selected ; how chronic ailments may be averted by 
timely ‘attention to premonitory symptoms, and recourse to the physi- 
cian. You can teach the measurement of work, the use of the lever, 
the pulley, and the windlass ; you can, in short, expound those methods 
suggested by ev er-advaneing science, by w hich toil may be lightened, 
and subsistence economized. All this is capable of being taught, and 
well taught. 

‘‘ Why is one mother of a family a better economist than another : 
Why can one live in abundance, where another starves? Why, in 
similar dwellings, are the children of one parent healthy, of the other 
puny and ailing? Why can this laborer do with ease a task which 
would kill his fellow? It is not luck nor chance that decides these 
differences ; it is the patient observation of nature, that has suggested 
to some gifted minds rules for their guidance which have eseaped the 
heedlessness of others. 

“Why should not these rules, systematized by science, illustrated by 
your didactic powers, — why should not they be imparted to the pupils 
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of your schools, to enable youth to start at once with the experience 
of age? or, if this be not in every case possible, why should not all 
be taught betimes to read those lessons in the book of nature from 
which some have derived such unquestionable advantage ?”’ 


After referring to the strikes among factory operatives, just 
then occurring, and the ignorance they showed of the simplest 


principles of political economy, Lord Ashburton preceeds to 
say: — 


** After these remarks, it is but just that I should be called upon 
to explain distinctly what it is that I propose that you should teach, 
how the topics are to be selected, how connected, in what manner 
brought forward. Allow me to begin by reminding you that yours is 
not the only education given in life. There is yet another, beginning 
earlier, continuing later, producing greater results; and that is the 
education of Home. It is there that the child, by the side of parents 
or of its neighbor, is familiarized, partly by imitation, partly by pre- 
cept, with the rudiments of its future occupation. It is there that the 
girl is trained to love a mother’s cares and duties; it is there that the 
boy learns to demean himself as a member of society, as a father of a 
family. 

“Let any man pass over in his own mind the business of a given day ; 
he will there see how much the larger, the more important part of that 
business he has learned at home. Let me give you an instance. The 
Chelsea school for the education of the female orphan children of sol- 
diers was given up, because it was found that the girls there educated 
became an easy prey to the temptations of the world. This was not 
because they were less religiously, less morally brought up than other 
girls, but because, being withdrawn as infants from a home education, 
they lacked that knowledge of the world which home alone can give ; 
because the only experience they had gained at school was how to deal 
with their girl companions. They had no experience to guide them 
when brought into contact with other companions and other trials. 
Such children must have been equally incapable of performing the duties 
of good housewives, good mothers ; — in short, they had received a mere 
school education, which, at the best, under the most careful, the most 
accomplished teaching, left them ignorant of the great indispensable 
duties of life. And be it remembered that when, with reference to 
orphan children, I speak of the advantage of home, I speak of a home 
under perhaps a harsh relation, or under a stranger more harsh, more 
unfeeling still. But even in that home, under that severe training, 
experienced from the tenderest years, nature provides compensations 
for the lack of a mother’s care, which no school can give; for, thrown 
on her own resources from earliest infancy, in the midst of that world 
in which she is destined to live, the child grows in experience as dan- 
ger springs up in her path. Iler quickened perceptions, her rapidly 
matured character, become her safeguard. 

“ Now, with this education at home, it is not for us to compete, for it 
is the education of nature. It is acquired not thrcugh the medium of 
words only, but through the medium of the senses also, which senses 
God has given us to employ for that purpose, graciously allotting to 
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each exertion of their powers its appropriate pleasure to sweeten and stim- 
ulate their use. Your education, on the other hand, is an artificial edu- 
cation, imparted chiefly through the medium of words, appealing mostly 
to the reason instead of the senses, divested, I regret to say, too often 
through the fault of the teacher, of the pleasurable excitement which 
God intended to accompany the acquisition of each new idea. 

“ Your mission is to assist and complete the home education. Your 
care should be so to work as to stimulate rather than impair the in- 
stinctive craving for knowledge ; the vigor of the attention, the reten- 
tiveness of the memory, the practical character of the understanding. 
You will do this best if you take the successive facts in the child’s 
life ; facts with which he is familiar; and upon his knowledge of those 
facts you engraft first the principle or theory which explains them, and 
then all the kindred facts, — deductions from the same principle, — 
which may be useful in after life. For example: the chiid sees the 
fire kindled by his mother at the bottom of the grate, and asks why. 
She cannot tell it why, but you can; you can do more, — you can 
not only explain why fire 4 gens upwards rather than downwards, but 
having done so, you light, by way of further illustration of the prin- 
ciple, a strip of paper; you hold it with the flame downwards, and 
show how instantaneously the whole is consumed. You light another 
and throw it on its side; it scarcely burns. You then proceed, upon 
these facts witnessed and understood, to build up other kindred facts, 
hitherto unobserved, but good for use and improving to the intelli- 
gence. You show how, if a girl’s frock catches fire, she should at 
once, in obedience to this same principle, be, like the paper shred, 


laid flat ; and then you “—. further show how, in conformity with a 


second principle, illustrated by the way in which a cand'e is put out 
by an extinguisher, the air might be excluded from the burning frock, 
by throwing a cloak or mat over it, and the flame extinguished. Take 
another case. As the flame of the candle used up the air confined 
under the extinguisher, and went out for want of more, so we also, 
sitting in large numbers in a small room, use up rapidly the vital part 
of the air, and sicken for want of more, and would absolutely die, were 
the doors and windows altogether air-tight. 

“ Again: water is brought infor breakfast. The child haspumped it. 
He has seen the pump repaired, and witnessed how his father strained 
to pull up the very same sucker by hand, which, with the help of the 
pump-handle, be has been working up and down with ease. This is 
one familiar fact whereon to rest the knowledge of the lever. The use 
of the spade presents another, when it enables the child to tear up a 
block of clay from its adherence to the soil beneath, which block he 
would vainly attempt to lift afterwards one inch with his hands. The 
water is put into the kettle, of which the bottom is purposely left un- 
cleaned, on the plea that the water will on that account boil the more 
quickly. You confirm the fact; you explain why this is the case, and 
you show that two principles are involved; one principle teaches, also, 
that paint exposed to the sun should be of a light color, in order to 
stand without blistering ; the other principle leads to the further result, 
that a bright metal teapot will retain its heat longer, and therefore 
make better tea, than one of crockery, black and unglazed. 
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“ Again: the water boils in the kettle by the same law which diffuses 
the warmth of the fire in the room, aud creates the draught in the chim- 
ney. By this law the cause of smoky and ill-ventilated rooms may 
be explained, and the proper remedies suggested.” * * * * * 

** Social questions are more difficult, not because it is less easy to 
explain them, but because the minds of children are less interested by 
their diseussion. The child understands when and why nuts are 
cheap It would be no difficult task to extend the results of super- 
fluity on price to the effect of over-population in the New Forest, where 
numbers, exceeding the demand for their labor, have been attracted 
by the prospect of enjoying for their pigs, and geese, and ponies, 
unstinted rights ef common. Again, the child knows by bard expe- 
rience that the family must go on half rations when bread falls short 
on Friday night, and the shop gives no more credit. But ask it what 
England must do when there is but half a crop. Ask it who will do 
for England what their mother did for them, when she prevented them 
from consuming all they had at one meal. You may perhaps lead 
them, step by step, to see at last that the rise of price is our only safe- 
guard against famine, and that this rise of price is not the work of any 
one man, or of any set of men, but that it originates in the expectation 
of those who hold corn that they will sell dearer if they sell later. 
You may perhaps succeed in showing, further, that God has not left 
the many to be preyed upon by the avarice of the few; that, on the 
contrary, he has ordered things in this case, and indeed in all other 
cases, so to make it the interest of the few to consult the interest of 
the many, and to visit with actual loss those of the few who, out of 
ignorance, act in opposition to the interests of the many. If, for ex- 
ample, Farmer Styles holds back his supplies in spring, and, by re- 
fusing to sell at the price then offere¢, raises prices to such an extent 
as to prevent the spring from having its full share of the year’s sup- 
ply, the part of that share which has been unconsumed will be added 
to the share of the summer, and prices will then fall, when Farmer 
Styles expects to sell at an enhanced price. 

“ You may thus go on founding the unknown upon that which is 
known and familiar, gratifying and exciting, but never satiating the 
natura! appetite for knowledge, inculeating what, once heard and un- 
derstood, will never be forgotten, at the same time that you cultivate 
those faculties which distinguish the man from the brute ; and you im- 
part an elevation, a self-reliance to his character, which will tend more 
than anything to raise him above sensual pleasures. By such trainiug 
as this you will give him more than mere information, — you will give 
bim habits of observing, reflecting, ‘and acting for himself. 

“If [ want to equip an emigrant for the backwoods, should I encum- 
ber him with ready-made articles, —with chairs, and tables, and 
stools? Do I not rather teach him how to make these articles for bim- 
self out of the materials beside him? You are fitting out the youth 
for the rude campaign of life. How shall he be equipped? Shall it 
be with cut-and-dried ideas, the fruit of the working of other men’s 
minds, — or shall he go forth trained to gather, combine, and use ideas, 
the materials for which encompass him round about? You teach him 
to read, in order that he may in after-life use the thoughts of the wise 
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among men ; teach him also to read nature, which is wiser and more 
powerful still. Books he may or may not have in his emergencies ; 
nature is always with him. That is not the best army which has the 
most baggage. What the packs of hounds, and the bands of music, 
and the services of plate were to our army in Affyhanistan, the million 
facts of modern education are to the boy on his entrance in life ; 
the first serious conflict, the first encounter with realities, dissolves the 
charm, and the hard-earned inutilities are discarded as superfluous 
lumber ; and yet 
* The world is still deceived by ornament.’ 

‘‘ By adopting my suggestions you will not satisfy the majority of 
those who attend annual inspections. ‘Their admiration is reserved 
for the brilliant results which are to be exhibited by drawing from the 
minds of children thoughts transplanted there without roots, the pro- 
duce of wiser minds. Your pupils will be of altogether a different 
stamp ; they will know comparatively little, but the notions they have 
will be of home growth, of slender immediate apparent value, propor- 
tioned as they must be to the infant minds in which they have sprung, 
but capable of subsequent development, to meet the emergency which 
may require their use. 

“The man of sense will distinguish at a glance their earnest, intelli- 
gent eye, their alert manner, their pertinent answers. He will give 
due credit to your work and to your system; but you must resign 
yourselves for a time to the fate of being decried and slighted by the 
majority, who are too apt to value things as they are, not as they are 
destined to be, and, above all, to underrate the sure and slow growth 
which is generally the characteristic of the highest merit. Our busy, 
thoughtless world is too disposed to despise little gains, and yet little 
gains store most wealth ; little mcral gains, triumphs over petty tempt- 
ations, make the firmest characters. So also little intellectual gains, 
made hour by hour, and minute by minute, at every step in life, the 
result of early habit and wise education, do more to ripen the intellect, 
and even to mature the character, than any instruction that can be 
hammered in from without. 

*‘ It is given to you, teachers of the rising generation, to bend their 
minds in this direction. The misery which can be remedied by the 
charity of rich men is purely physical, the relief can extend only to 
few ; it neither elevates those who receive it, nor their children after 
them. But the misery which the teacher can avert, by substituting 
self-support and self-respect for dependence and beggary, has no limits 
to its amount ; it multiplies blessings both on the present and on suc- 
ceeding generations.” 


We think this is a very admirable statement of the true 
aims and objects of common-school education, and that we 
pedagogues, cut off as we are in a measure from our fair share 
of the active life round about us, and too much shut up with 
children and books, are far too apt to grow pedantic, and to 
substitute a bookish and artificial aim for that true one of 
equipping our charge for a noble and manly contest with the 


labors of life. We are not wholly to blame. ‘The parents 
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who will not be satisfied with slow growth toa natural maturi- 
ty, but must have well-crammed exhibitions and foolish shows 
of book-learning, are partly responsible. We wish they knew 
how cheap and easy to get up they are. 

What Lord Ashburton has tried to do in England for the 
boys, the wealthy and benevolent Miss Burdett Coutts has 
done for the girls, by offering prizes at the Whitelands Na- 
tional Society’s Training School, for the best knowledge of the 
science of such common things as are of most use to women in 
after life, not excluding that, to many shallow persons, most 
vulgar of all arts, Cookery. But what is Cookery, if not the 
application of chemistry to the preparation of food? And does 
it degrade chemistry to be so employed, — or need it be looked 
upon asany less a beautiful science for this, one of its useful 
applications’ Why may not the result as well be to elevate 
the art, as to degrade the science? And is it a small advan- 
tage, that a needful manual employment, in which so many 
women must be every day of their lives engaged, should have 
associations that will raise it above becoming a low drudgery, 
and make it a rational employment for the mind? We verily 
believe that the proper teaching of this homely art to the girls 
of one New England generation would lengthen the lives of 
the next. 

The following sensible observations of the London Times 
apply to this country quite as well as to Old England : — 


**It should never be forgotten that household service is the only 
school that many a woman ever passes through, and to many a woman 
it is apernicious school. If she has never learned to save in the midst 
of plenty, she cannot begin to save under the pressure of small means. 
As she has never had reason for turning small things to account, — to 
make the most of odds and ends,— she is often reduced, and reduces 
her husband, to a recurring vicissitude of one day’s feasting and three 
or four days’ fasting, with an intermediate day of scraps. And she is 
utterly ignorant of the thousand ways of dressing vegetables with a 
little meat or fish, so as to make the absence of a more substantial dish 
unregretted. And this happens in a million homes in a country which 
has, on the whole, the finest fish, the richest and most succulent 
meats, and produces or imports poultry, eggs and butter to an extent 
which precludes their excessive dearness at any season. And while 
this happens with us, the French peasant, with far iower wages, with 
fewer materials of food, is making savory dishes and healthy condi- 
ments out of the simplest produce of the field and the moor. Who 
can wonder, then, that while an English army is half starved, despite 
of numerous appliances and supplies, a French army feeds itself out 
of tiie rudest of Nature’s gifts? Miss Burdett Coutts and Lord Ash- 
burton, who took the lead which she has so well followed, will have 
earned the gratitude of the country, if they have done nothing more 
than set people thinking about the amelioration of their cookery, and 
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lead high teachers to consider that the art of feeding is really a science 
which affects the well-being of some twenty million citizens in England, 
and may often affect the existence of some quarter of a million soldiers 
abroad ; and our cocial reformers will do well by following her example, 
and teaching the people of England that which to the majority of them 
is still a great secret, — what food to buy, and how to cvok it.” 


We might go on to ask what mother is really competent for 
the care of children, what nurse for the care of the sick, with- 
outa practical knowledge of the laws of health ; what wife 
can undertake successfully the management of a household, if 
she is utterly ignorant of prices, commodities, and accounts, — 
but the applications are innumerable, and very obvious. 

We hope we shall not be misunderstood as advising that 
superficial empirical teaching of the mere results of science, 
which will stand in the minds of some of our readers as a 
definition of a knowledge of common things. We believe 
that a successful teaching of the simplest practical fact can 
only be based upon a thorough knowledge of the scientific 
principle it involves. ‘ Among all practical things,” says a 
sensible writer, “ nothing is so practical as a true theory, and 
among all unpractical things, nothing is so unpractical as 
practice without a theory.” We do not mean to lower our 
demands upon the teacher’s knowledge, but rather raise them, 
inasmuch as we believe that this kind of teaching can only be 
successful in the hands of those who are thoroughly masters 
of their subject. It is asad error to suppose that he or she 
who has to teach only a little, need only know a little. And 
we believe that of all school teaching, elementary teaching 
is the most difficult, and oftenest fails of success. What we 
want to see, is a change in the mode of teaching, by basing the 
sciences upon those practical realities that are already familiar to 
the pupils’ mind, instead of hanging them high in the air, out 
of the reach of all their sympathies. We don’t believe in 
any antagonism between theory and practice, and have not 


the least fear of making science “ vulgar” by making it 
useful. _W. P. A. 
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OCCASIONS AND GATHERINGS. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tue 17th semi-annual meeting of this Association was held at the 
Second Methodist Episcopal Church, in Dorckester, on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 2d and 3d, 1856. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, A. Wellington, 
Esq., at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

he exercises commenced with a chant, by the teachers, and a fer- 
vent prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wood, of Dorchester ; after which a discus- 
sion took place on the following question: — ‘‘ How can we best 
excite indifferent parents to a lively interest in the prosperity of our 
schools ?”” The discussion was ably sustained by Messrs. Hagar, Bick- 
ford, Dodge, Metcalf, Ansorge, Newcomb, Cutter, Horr, Merritt, Rev. 
Mr. Wood, and Snow. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association convened at 2 o’clock. 

The consideration of the question discussed in the morning was 
resumed. 

At 3 o'clock, Rev. A. R. Pope, Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, delivered an eloquent address on “ The teacher’s 
intellectual self-improvement.” Mr. Pope presented his views on the 
subject in a very forcible and convincing manner, unde? the following 
general heads : — 


1. The thorough personal mental discipline necessary for every 
teacher. 

2. The acquisition of useful knowledge ; by which was meant every 
possible kind within the range of human thought and understanding. 

3. Aclear and comprehensive knowledge of his professional position ; 
and the relation of the teacher to his profession. 

At the close of the address, Messrs. Kneeland and Snow were 
appointed a committee to solicit subscribers for the Massachusetts 
Teacher, the claims of which upon every teacher were strongly 
urged by Messrs. Kneeland and Hagar. 

The committee subsequently reported the names of forty new sub- 
scribers. 

The following question was then considered, — ‘* What do you do for 
your own intellectual improvement, aside from your duties in the 
school-room ? ” 

This question clicited a very animated discussion, in which Messrs. 
Ansorge, Smith, Merritt, Bickford, and Rev. Mr. Pope engaged. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association. met at half-past 7 o’clock. Levi Dodge, Esq., of 
Jamaica Plain, in the chair. 

Rev. E. Fisher, of South Dedham, delivered a very instructive 
address on ‘‘ Physiology,” in which were considered Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Physiology, and the Laws of Health. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 


Met at 9 o’clock. The President in the chair. The names of the 
following gentlemen were submitted to the Association for officers the 
ensuing year, and were unanimously chosen. 

President, Asa Wellington, of Quincy. 

Vice Presidents, Levi Dodge, West Roxbury ; Carlos Slafter, Ded- 
ham; Francis B. Snow, Dorchester. 

Secretary, John Wilson, Dedham. 

Treasurer, Isaac Swan, Dorchester. 

Counsellors, Seth Dewing, Jr., Quincy ; Robert Bickford, Roxbury ; 
Thomas Metcalf, West Roxbury ; Cephas Brigham, West Dedham ; 
P. Brooks Merritt, Dorchester. 

Mr. Slafter then opened the discussion on ‘‘ The relative im- 
portance of order in schools,” which was continued by Messrs. Met- 
calf, M. F. Rolfe, Merritt, Snow, Brigham, Hagar, Cutter, Horr, and 
Rev. Mr. Barrows, of Dorchester. 

The Association was then addressed by Richard Edwards, Esq., 
Principal of the State Normal School at Salem. His subject was 
“The necessity of a special preparation for the business of teaching.” 
Mr. Edwards’ lecture was truly a valuable one, well received and 
duly appreciated. 

The afternoon session was chiefly devoted to the discussion of the 
subject introduced in the morning. After the customary votes of 
thanks, the meeting was brought to a close with the singing of “ Green- 
ville.”” Thus passed one of the largest and most interesting gatherings 
of the Association. Joun Winson, Rec. Sec. 


J 





REVIEWERS’ TABLE. 


COLTON AND Fitca’s Mopern ScHoot GEoGRAPHY, illustrated by forty maps and 
numerous engravings. New York: J. H.Colton&Co. 1856. Small 4to, pp. 124. 


This book has some very excellent points. It is valuable, first, for 
what it does not contain, for it is not overloaded with unimportant de- 
tails. ‘The information it gives is concise, clear, and well chosen. Next, 
it maps are drawn upon a limited number of scales, which can be easily 
compared with one another, and the question, What is the scale of this 
map? precedes every exercise. This is a peculiarity we have not 
noticed in any similar book, and we regard it as a matter of primary 
importance. The wood-cuts are all new, characteristic, and very well 
executed. We observe also that every foreign name is immediately 
followed by a direction for its proper pronunciation. If the book shall 
be widely used in our schools, we may hope that this excellent arrange- 
ment will help to correct the provoking and barbarous irregularities 
now so common in the pronunciation of foreign geographical names. 
The book altogether seems to be got up with great care, and so far as 
we have a right to do so without actual trial in the class-room, we cor- 
dially recommend it to the attention of teachers. A. 
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Tas STANDARD SpeLueR, containing exercises for oral spelling : also sentences 
for silent spelling, by writing from dictation. By Erzs SarGent. Fifth thousand. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 12mo, pp. 168. 


The arrangement of this excellent spelling-book is, we are satisfied 
the best one, — that, namely, of placing together all words in which the 
prominent elementary vowel sounds are represented and pronounced in 
the same manner. 

The words of every exercise are arranged alphabetically, which wll 
be fuund a great convenience, and there are copious exercises for dicta- 
tion. In the case of words whose orthography is matter of dispute, Web- 
ster’s and Walker’s modes are both generally given, “ precedence 
being given to that of the former, as more ——— by usage in the 
United States.” We are glad to see that Mr. Sargent has abolished 
the columns of so-called synonymous words. He says very justly, 
‘‘In nine cases out of ten the words presented as such, are not strictly 
synonymous ; and the young learner, from being taught so to regard 
them, acquires a habit of confounding shades of difference, fatal to 
precision in the use of language.” The study of synonymes belongs 
to a period of education far in advance of the spelling-book. 

The book would serve excellently well for practice in enunciation. 
For scbolars not familiar with Latin, we should give it the preference 
over all others known to us. A. 


SARGENT’S Primer. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 


This little book was so immediately appropriated by a juvenile of 


sur household, that we had only opportunity to see that the wood-cuts 
are exceedingly tasteful and pretty, (no small merit in such a book,) 
that the type is clear, the paper white, and the subject matter, so far as 
we examined it, judiciously chosen. We hope to give Mr. Sargent’s 
series of Readers a more extended notice in some future number. A. 
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Tuomas Dowser’s Lisrary.— The venerable Thomas Dowse of Cam- 
bridgeport, whose rare and beautiful library of over five thousand volumes 
has so long been an object of interest and curiosity to literary men, has lately 
presented it to the Massachusetts Historical Society, on the simple condition 
that it shall be kept forever in a single and separate room, and used only in 
thatroom. At a special meeting of the Society, called for the purpose of receiv- 
ing this munificent donation, the Hon. Edward Everett made remarks, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

“ Twenty-five years ago, I stated, in a public address, that I considered it 
for its size the most valuable library of English books with which I was ac- 
quainted. A quarter of a century has since passed, during the greater part of 
which Mr. Dowse has continued to increase the number of his books and the 
value of his library by new acquisitions ; and it now amounts, as our Presi- 
dent informs us, to about five thousand volumes. Many of these are books of 
sreat rarity, such as are usually found only in the collections of the curious. 
A still greater number, in fact the great proportion, are books of great intrin- 
sic value, which is by no means sure to be the case with bibliographical rari- 
ties. In one word, sir, it is a choice library of the standard literature of our 
language, Most of these books, where there was more than one edition, are 
of the best edition. They are all in good condition, —that has ever been a 
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rule with Mr. Dowse; and very much the larger part of them are in elegant, 
some in superb bindings. Itis in truth a collection reflecting equal credit 
upon the judgment, taste, and liberality of its proprietor. 

Sir, we have a guaranty for the value of his library, in the inducement 
which led Mr. Dowse very early in life to commence its formation, and which 
has never deserted him. His interest in books is not, like that of some ama- 
teur collectors, limited to their outsides. He has loved to collect books be- 
cause he has loved to read them; and I have often said that I do not believe 
there is a library in the neighborhood of Boston better read by its owner than 
that of Mr. Dowse. 

Mr. Dowse may well be called a public benefactor, sir, and especially for 
this, that he has shown, by a striking example, that it is possible to unite a 
life of diligent manual labor with refined taste, intellectual culture, and those 
literary pursuits which are commonly thought to require wealth, leisure, and 
academical education. He was born and brought up in narrow circum. 
stances, He h<d no education but what was to be got from a common town 
school, seventy years ago. He has worked all his life at a laborious mechanical 
trade ;* and never had a dollar to spend but what he had first earned by his 
own manual labor, Under these cireumstances he has not only acquired a 
handsome property, — not an uncommon thing under similar circumstances 
in this country, — but he has expended an ample portion of it in surrounding 
himself with a noble collection of books, — has found leisure to acquaint him - 
self with their contents, — has acquired a fund of useful knowledge, — culti- 
vated a taste for art, and thus derived happiness of the purest and highest 
kind, from those goods of fortune which too often minister only to sensual 
gratification and empty display. 

I rejoice, sir, that our friend has adopted an effectuai method of preventing 
the dispersion of a library, brought together with such _— and care, and at 
so great anexpense. Apart from the service he is rendering to our society, 
which as one of its members I acknowledge with deep gratitude, he is render- 
ing a great service to the community. In this way, he has removed his noble 
collection from the reach of those vicissitudes to which the possessions of in- 
dividuals and families are subject. There is no other method by which this 
object can be obtained. I saw the treasures of art and taste collected at 
Strawberry Hill during a lifetime, by Horace Walpole, at untold expense, 
scattered to the four winds. The second best private library I ever saw, 
(Lord Spencer's is the best) was that of the late Mr. Thomas Grenville, the 
son of George Grenville, of Stamp Act memory. He intended that it should 
go to augment the treasures of taste and art at Stowe, to whose proprie- 
tor (the Duke of Buckingham) he was related. In a green old age, — little 
short of ninety, — he had some warnings of the crash which impended over 
that magnificent house; and by acodicil to his will, executed but a few 
months before his death, he gave his magnificent collection to the British Mu- 
seum. In the course, I think, of a twelvemonth from that time, everything 
that could be sold at Stowe was brought to the hammer, 

Mr. Dowse has determined to secure his library from these sad contingen- 
cies, by placing it in the possession of a public institution. Here it will be 
kept together ; — appreciated as it deserves, — and conscientiously cared for. 
While it will add to the importance of our Society, and increase our means of 
usefulness, it wili share that safety and permanence to which the Massachu- 


setts Historical Society, under the laws of the Commonwealth, is warranted 
in looking forward.” 


Normat Scuoo.t or Onto. — We have received through the kindness of a 
friend of education in Ohio, a pamphletcontaining the First Annual Catalogue 
of the Officers, Teachers, Students of the M’Neely Normal School of 
Ohio, Hopedale, Harrison county, for the year ay June 27th, 1856; to- 
gether with the Circular of the.Union Institute for Jefferson and Harrison 
counties. 

The board of trustees comprises the following names, well known as those 
of laborers and eminent pioneers in the advancement of education in Ohio: 


* That of leather dressing.—Ep. 
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— Cyrus M’Neely, Hopedale; Asa D. Lord, Columbus; John Hancock, Cin- 
einnati; Hon. John A. Bingham, Cadiz; Lorin Andrews, Gambier; Hon. 
Ephraim Clark, Cadiz; Geo. K. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant; M. F. Cowdery, San- 
dusky City; Ezra Cattell, Harrisville; James Taggart, Hopedale; T. W. 
Harvey, Massillon. 

Officers of the Board, — John Ogden, President; Asa D. Lord, Secretary ; 
Geo. K. Jenkins, Treasurer. 

Instructors. — John Ogden, Principal of Normal School, and lecturer in 
theory and practice of teaching; Edwin Regal, Principal of Academie De- 
partment, and teacher of Music; Betsey M. Cowles, Principal of Model 
School, and teacher in the Normal Schoo]; Edwin 8. DeLany, teacher in the 
secondary department; Bettie B. DeLany, teacher in the primary depart- 
ment. 

The Catalogue contains the names of 80 gentlemen, and 34 ladies ; making 
an aggregate of 114 students, in the Normal department. 

We take much pleasure in copying the following further items of informa- 
tion regarding this promising institution : — 

History. — The history of the M’ Neely Normal School is perhaps familiar to 
most of the friends of education in the State. 

The necessity for the establishment of such an institution had long been 
felt by those who looked abroad upon the educational interests of Ohio, with 
a population of nearly a million children of school age, without a single in- 
stitution in the State for the express purpose of fitting teachers for the fearful 
duties and responsibilities of regulating and training this mass of human 

wer, 

Out of this necessity, and to meet these pressing wants, sprang into ex- 
istence the « M’Neely Normal School of Ohio.” 

It is alike the result of the benevolence and enterprise of the individual 
whose name it bears, and the liberality and zeal of the «Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association,” under whose auspices it has been established, and to which 
is entrusted its general control. 

The first term, of 16 weeks, commenced Noy, 26th, 1855, and closed March 
22d, 1856, with an attendance of about 70 in the two departments of the 
Normal School, and about 90 in the Model School. 

The second term, of 12 weeks, commenced April 8th, with nearly the same 
number, though of a more advanced grade of pupils, nearly all being teach- 
ers, and closed June 27th. Thus far the institution seems to have met with 
general favor ; and, under the blessing of Divine Providence, it bids fair to 
meet the expectations of its friends. 

Organization. — The institution at present embraces two general divisions, 
viz., the “ Normal School,’ and the * Model School.”’ ‘The first is divided 
into the Normal or Professional, and the academic department; the second, 
into the secondary and primary departments. 

Normal Department. — This is designed expressly for teachers. The exer- 
cises consist, first, of thorough, practical, and searching reviews of the 
branches usually taught in common schools, high schools, and academies ; 
second, of daily lectures on the ‘‘ Theory and Practice’’ of teaching, in which 
the laws of mental growth and development, and the best modes of teaching 
and school government, will be made special topics of investigation and 
study; and third, of experiments and practice in the ‘ Model School,” in 
which each pupil of the advanced class in the Normal department will be 
expected to spend from three-fourths to one hour per day, for the purpose of 
testing the various theories, and of acquiring that actual experience and skill 
without which the best theories may be useless. Text-books on ‘Theory 
and Practice’ will also be studied by this class. 

Academic Department. — This department includes those who are not suffi- 
ciently advanced to enter upon the professional course, and those who may 
wish to pursue an academic course only. The course in this department 
will include the studies usually pursued in our high schools and academies ; 


but special reference will be had to proficiency and thoroughness in the com- 
mon branches. 


_The Modet School. — This is the Village School, placed, by a vote of the dis- 
trict, under the control of the Normal School. It includes two departments, 
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the primary and secondary, corresponding very nearlyto these grades in our 
* Union Schools.”’ 

The instruction in these departments is of an experimental character, and 
thorough ; the more so from the fact of its being experimental. It is con- 
ducted in part by the Normal pupils, under the eye of one of the Principale, 
for the express purpose of illustrating and ¢esting the various modes of 
teaching. 

Graduation. — Diplomas will be awarded to those who complete the course, 
or its equivalent, and who are known to have acquired skill in teaching. 
Certificates of proficiency will be granted to those who attend an entire term 
or more, and who give good evidence of ability to govern and teach, 

Library and Apparatus. — The institution has a library of 1600 volumes, 
chiefly miscellaneous and professional works, and large additions are being 
made from time to time. 

A very good chemical and philosophical apparatus belongs to the institu- 
tion, and it is expected that this will be increased, as our necessities may 
require, 

Terms and Vacations. — The school year consists of 40 weeks, divided into 
three sessions, — one of ten. one of eighteen, and one of twelve weeks. The 
first term, of ten weeks, will open with a grand Normal Institute of two 
weeks, on the 25th of August next, and will close on the 31st of October. 

The second term will commence November 11th, and continue eighteen 
weeks, with an interval of one week during the holidays; and will close 
March 12th, 1847. 

The third term, of twelve weeks, will commence April 6th, and close Jun 
25th, 1857. 

Literary Society. — The Lorin Andrews Society, founded at the commence- 
ment of the second session of the school, is a credit to the institution, and 
affords a good opportunity to young men and women to improve themselves 
in composition, declamation, and debating. 

Building and Location. — The Normal School building is a large two-storied 
frame building, erected in the form of an Egyptian cross, located in one of 
the most beautiful, picturesque, and healthy rural districts in Ohio. It will 
accommodate some 300 pupils. The village of Hopedale, in which it is 
located, is a town of some 150 or 200 inhabitants, of the most quiet and or- 
derly character. lt is situated 24 miles from the Steubenville and Indiana 
Railroad, 18 miles from Steubenville, 24 from Wheeling, — with which it is 
connected by a plank road, — and 8 from Cadiz; hence easy of access from 
most parts of the State. 

Pumphrey Hall. — A neat and commodious boarding hall has been erected, 
within a short distance of the Normal School building, at an expense of 
some $5000, with a design, on the part of its generous proprietor, Mrs. Eliza 
Hogg, of Cadiz, to furnish board to young ladies at the very lowest possible 
rates. It will accommodate some 30 or 40 pupils, 


Union Teacuers’ Instirutz, rok HARRISON AND Jerrerson Counrizs. 
— From the programme we observe that the annual session of this Institute 
was announced as to be held at Hopedale, commencing August 25th, 1854, 
and continuing two weeks. We quote further as follows :— _ 


«« Foremost among the aids to those preparing to teach are Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. They reach and assist many whom circumstances or their own in- 
clinations prevent from attending the Normal School. The great value of 
Institutes has been fully tested in this and other States. The singularly 
rapid advancement of the common schools of Ohio is, in a great measure, 
due to the many well organized and ably conducted Institutes which have 
been attended. Although it is impossible that they should give a complet« 
course of training, they are wondrously successful in exciting that profes- 
sional zeal, so needed by the tedcher to give him life and power in society 
and in the school. d 

‘* By arrangement with the Board of Trustees, the use of the commodious 
hall of the Normal School has been obtained, in which to hold the sessions of 
the Institute; as, also, the use of apparatus and the necessary books. 
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** To carry out still more effectually the object of the Institute, an appropria- 
tion of money has generously been made by the Commissioners of Harrison 
county. 

“The following distinguished lecturers and teachers have pledged them- 
selves to attend : — 

“Pres. Lorin Andrews, Prof. Hamilton L. Smith, Kenyon College; 
Chas. 8. Royce, Huron, Ohio; Dr. Asa D. Lord, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. T. 8. 


Lambert, Peekskill, N. Y.; Rev. Anson Smyth, Editor of Ohio Journal of 
Education. 


‘* The Model School, connected with the M’Neely Normal School, and under 
the superintendence of Miss Betsey M. Cowles, will be kept in session such 
portion of the time as may be desired by the conductors of the Institute, thus 
affording novel and admirable opportuni’y of exhibiting modes of teaching 
and school government. Epwin Reaat, President 

« Jas. B. Cumminas, Secretary Union Teachers’ Inst. 

«N.B. The instructors in the Normal School hold themselve#in readiness 
to attend or conduct Institutes throughout the State during the several vaca- 
tions of the school year.” 


Richard Storrs Willis, editor of the Musical World, has been invited to de- 
liver a course of lectures on Music, before the Board of Education in New 


York. The school officers and teathers of the public schools are invited to be 
present. 


The degree of LL. D. was conferred on the Hon, Charles Sumner, at the 
recent Commencements of Yale and Amherst Colleges. 


The Hon. Edward Everett has made the liberal donation of five hundred 
dollars to the School Committee of Dorchester, his native town, for the pur- 
po. of purchasing a library for its High School. 


In England a bill has passed the House of Commons, appointing a Minister 
of Education, having a seat in the House, in whose hands the duty of 


administering grants and superintending the Department of Education shall 
be centralized. 


Exceitent Goop Szensz.— Frances D. Gage, of St. Louis, a woman of 
rare good sense, whose writings in prose and verse have won for her an envi- 
able reputation, makes about the worst-looking and most illegible manuscript 
that ever puzzled and vexed a compositor or tormented a proof-reader, Ina 
recent letter to the Woman’s Advocate she thus “‘ owns up: ” — 

** Dear friends of the Advocate, I write the worst hand in the world; can’t 
read it myself when it gets dry ; 


The T’s are not crossed, the I’s are not dotted, 
Some words are expunged, and others are blotted, 
And some are spelled wrong, or letters left out ; 
One scarcely can tell what I’m writing about. 

My capital letters are all on a spree ; 

Every B is an L, every Lisa B; 

The P’s and the Q’s are exactly alike ; 

The M’s, N’s, and U’s, are out on a strike ; 

Some letters are large, and some very small ; 

And the words hop about, like straws in a squall: 
No wonder the poor girls can’t read it at all, 


“You will ask why I do not reform myself. I can only answer that I do 
try, constantly ; every letter, every line I write, I think of it, and am ever 
striving, seemingly to no purpose. Till thirty years old I had never a serious 
thought about the matter, — had taught myself to write, — was a constant scrib- 
bler for my own amusement, and fixed my bad habits by years of practice, 
which it now seems impossible to change. Nowa word to the young: 
Strive in the beginning to write well, — that is, a clear, legible hand, — beauty 
or flourish is not so essential. A bad, careless handwriting is a soux: ~* 
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annoyance to both the writer and receiver of manuscript. It deprives the 
letter of a friend of much of its relish, if it is so scrawled as to cause real 
trouble and guessing to make it out. A business letter, badly written, often 
is a cause of great pecuniary loss; for a public writer, the extent of the mis- 
fortune can hardly be estimated. Habits are stubborn things, and may not 
be easily broken; and with a majority the handwriting is made by habit ; 
with many it will cost hours of persevering trial to attain excellency in this 
branch of education. But it is worth much, very much time and pains,”— 
Selected. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


New York Teacher: Alexander Wilder, resident editor, Albany. 

Illinois Teacher: C. E. Hovey, editor, Peoria. 

Ohio Journal of Education: Rev. A. Smyth, editor, Columbus. 

Journal of Education : Toronto, Upper Canada. 

Catalogue and Annual Report of the Albany Female Academy. 

First Annual Catalogue of the McNeeley Normal School of Ohio. 

North-Western Christian Magazine: John Boggs, editor, Cincinnati. 

Middle States Medical Reformer and Journal of Health: Palemon John, 
M. D., and 8. 8S. Prettyman, M. D., editors, Millville, Pennsyivania. 

— of English Grammar: by Goold Brown. New York: 8. 8. & W. 

ood 


First Lines of English Grammar : by the same. 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools for the State of Connecticut. 





At a meeting of the Board of Editors of the Teacher, held in July, a 
Committee was appointed to take charge of it during the remainder of Prof. 
Crosby's absence, consisting of Messrs. D. B, Hagar, C. J, Capen, and W. P. 
Atkinson. In the absence of his colleagues, the care of the present number 
has fallen chiefly upon the subscriber, who must here apologize for the fre- 
quent appearance of his own initialsin it. Finding himself put in possession 
of an almost empty editorial drawer, and the regular contributors being scat- 
tered by vacation, enjoying themselves, he trusts, at home or on pleasant 
journeys, he was thrown pretty much upon his own resources for the making 
vp of the number. If anybody needs or deserves a vacation, it is a teacher. 

e will not complain of the present emptiness of the drawer, but with the 
return of readers and contributors to their duty, with renewed health and 
spirits, he trusts it will again fillup. The way to give our periodical its greatest 
value will be for teachers generally to take an interest in contributing to its 


es. 

The September number will be a little delayed, in order to include in it the 
proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction. After that, we trust 
our numbers will appear punctually at the appointed time. 

, W. P. Arxrson. 

Exrara.—The reader is requested to correct the following misprints in 
the July number. 

On page 298, line 12 from top, for “vapid,” read “ vague;" page 299, 
line 14 from top, for “‘ answers,” read “ manners.” 








